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ABSTRACT 

Society is still incapable of thinking of women as criminals, 
murderers, or serial killers. They refuse to identify and 
acknowledge the countless physical and mental circumstances 
which force women to break the mould made by the society for 
their silent existence. Mothers, who are essentially accredited as 
primary caregivers to their children are believed to be the most 
caring, defenceless, and loving species on earth, unable to deploy 
any kind of violence on others. However, this preconceived idea of 
a mother’s morality is questioned, criticized, and scrutinised by two 
American women writers namely, Janet Fitch and Gillian Flynn, in 
their extraordinary novels, White Oleander (1999) and Sharp 
Objects (2006), respectively. In both the stories, involving 
unforeseen murders and unprecedented violence, the ideally 
excessively emotional figure of the mother is credited to be the 
murderer, the predator. While the daughters are shown to be the 
victims of their mothers’ violent intentions. What astonishes the 
readers is the nature of the bond that they share and the inexplicable 
mixture of hatred and love that they carry for each other. The 
screen adaptations of these path breaking novels have successfully 
simulated the various conflicting emotions reflected by complex 
characters, especially women from different class, race, age, and 
profession, on the rolling pictures. This paper shall critically 
compare the deranged mother-cum-murderer characters on the 
screen with the pictures painted on the pages of the novels. 
Similarly, it will also study the nature of the relationship they share 
with their daughters. Finally, it also intends to observe the various 
images, metaphors, tropes, and motifs employed by the authors and 
the filmmakers in these primary sources using the critical tools of 
psychoanalysis and feminism. 
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1. Introduction 


The widespread use of the word ‘mama’ reinforces the practice of adults to fetishize nursery 
coinage of words by infants. The socialized and conventionalized lexical coinages of this baby 
talk, known under the name of nursery forms, are deliberately adapted to the infant's phonemic 
pattern and to the usual make-up of his early words; and, on the other hand, they tend to 
superimpose upon the child a sharper delimitation and higher stability of word meaning. Some of 
such nursery forms overstep the limits of the nurseries, enter into the general usage of the adult 
society, and build a specific infantile layer in standard vocabulary. (Jakobson 539) Similarly, the 
recurrent use of the word ‘mama’ or ‘momma’ in both the movies to be discussed in the paper 
infuses this sense of authority practiced by the mother figures through the systemic process of 
infantilization. Here, the mothers are seen not only to be systemically infantilising the existence 
of their daughters but also their relationships through such shrewd use of rhetoric. Mothers use 
authoritarian, manipulative and smothering claim on their daughters to feel the sense of power 
the patriarchal society denies them in every space. This gives rise to the archetype of monstrous 
mother figures in literature and media along the image of the rebellious daughter trying to break 
through the figurative cage built for them. 


The character of Adora Crellin played by Patricia Clarkson in the 2018 HBO mini-series Sharp 
Objects directed by Jean-Marc Vallée and adapted from the 2006 debut novel of the same name 
by revered author Gillian Flynn, can be found at the centre of the narrative as a self-seeking, 
egoistic, overbearing mother suffering from factitious disorder, causing her to methodically 
exterminate her own children to feel a sense of manufactured sympathy from others. While 
Micelle Pfeiffer’s Ingrid Magnussen from White Oleander (2002) adapted by Peter Kosminsky 
from Janet Fitch’s 1999 bildungsroman kills her disloyal boyfriend at the beginning of the story, 
gaining a lifetime in jail. Her chaotic actions result in her separation from her lone daughter, 
forcing foster care on the latter. Hence, she is only able to emotionally hurt her child by 
manipulating her life decisions and discharging any probable opportunity to a decent life, aiming 
to keep her at the mercy of her urges and caprices. The screen adaptations stay loyal to the novels 
in reshaping the mother figures, providing judicious amount of space and time to the characters, 
actors and audience to perceive an unbiased attitude towards their respective narratives. 


HBO’s Sharp Objects begins with a flashback scene featuring Camille, a crime journalist based 
at St Luis and her late sister, Marian, sneaking into their colossal house, in tip toes, afraid of 
getting caught by their mother, Adora. Whereas the novel starts with an adult Camille covering a 
brutal case of four children starved by their mother by locking them inside their house for four 
days, claiming to have forgotten of their existence as a side effect of excessive consumption of 
alcohol. Flynn introduces Adora along the same lines as she is shown to be disappointed, almost 
depressed, after Camille reaches her maternal house in their hometown, Wind Gap. Camille’s 
dream of her mother cutting a poisonous apple to feed her, further complicates the relationship 
they share. Adora later confesses in Episode 5 titled “Closer’- “I wanted to love you, Camille. 
But you were so hard. Marian, she was so easy.” 
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Camille is incapable of receiving Adora’s affection because she has previously refused to take 
pills, potions and unnecessary medicines which were forced upon both the sisters in their 
childhood. Adora, who is overly mothered herself by her sadist mother figure Joya, always 
desired her children to be unquestionably dependent on her. Joya, who is unnamed and almost 
absent in the 2018 adaption of Sharp Objects proves to play a pivotal role in constructing the 
idea of motherhood in Adora’s mind, along with sharing the same medical disorder with her 
daughter and granddaughters. Zoya passes on Factitious Disorder Imposed on Another or FDIA 
to Adora who does the same without realising the violent consequences it can unleash on the 
family and the small town they inhabit. In making a comparison between Camille and Zoya, the 
timid father figure in the story, Alan, discloses Adora’s history of being abused by her mother in 
her childhood. The defining scene in Episode 6, “Cherry”, of HBO’s Sharp Objects is inspired by 
Flynn’s elaborate take on violence induced by mental illness endured by both preys and 
predators: 
ALAN. I know how jealous you've always been of anyone else's well-being. 
CAMILLE. And to think that I used to regret that we didn't communicate. 
ALAN. That is something Joya would say. Yeah, you really are like your grandmother. 
She would stand guard over this house like a witch. The only time she ever smiled was 
when you refused to nurse from Adora. 
CAILLE. Well, it has been really nice, Alan. Thank you. 
ALAN. Camille, Adora has had a hard life. Joya would come into her room in the middle 
of the night, and she would pinch her. She said that she was worried that Adora would 
die in her sleep. You know what I say? She just liked to hurt people. (21:03-35) 


Unlike the subsequent events in the show, Alan’s words, in the book, bring back memories from 
Camille’s childhood. These disorganised fractions of memories from Camille’s childhood in 
Wind Gap, unveil the monstrous side of motherhood displayed by Adora: 
A jangle of memory: Marian down the hall in her pulsing, machine-filled invalid’s room. 
A sharp pain on my arm. My mother standing over me in her cloudy nightgown, asking if 
I was okay. Kissing the pink circle and telling me to go back to sleep. (Flynn, 148) 


An overwhelmingly emotional conversation with her mother’s childhood friend Jackie, later 
helps Camille to understand and interpret the reason behind her mother’s sadistic disposition 
towards her children. The unremorseful shadow of Joya confronts Camille through the story of 
her biological sister’s untimely demise and step sister’s obscure illness: 
““.,.Adora was...overly mothered. Never saw your grandma Joya smile at her or touch her 
in a loving way, but she couldn’t keep her hands off her. Always fixing the hair, tugging 
at clothes, and...oh, she did this thing. Instead of licking her thumb and rubbing at a 
smudge, she’d lick Adora. Just grab her head and lick it. When Adora peeled from a 
sunburn—we all did back then, not as smart about SPF as your generation—Joya would 
sit next to your momma, strip off her shirt, and peel the skin off in long strips. Joya loved 
that.” (Flynn, 170) 
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Biting is a recurrent image in both the novel and its screen adaptation as they revolve around the 
shocking murder of two girls, brutally murdered by a serial killer who plugs out the teeth of their 
victims. Camille eventually discovers the true identity of the murderer who possesses the same 
medical condition her mother suffers. Amma, Camille’s step sister is depicted as the 
psychopathic serial killer who kidnaps, strangles and separates the teeth of her female friends as 
she suspects them to be grasping her mother’s devotion. Amma claims to have voluntarily 
consumed the poisonous potions prepared by her mother to cling on to Adora and her undivided 
attention, despite of knowing their deadly effects, that is, the gradual disintegration of her 
physique. Finally, Camille recognizes the gory setting that Amma and Adora fabricates to 
survive their carnal desires: 
Ann and Natalie died because Adora paid attention to them. Amma could only view it as 
a raw deal. Amma, who had allowed my mother to sicken her for so long. Sometimes 
when you let people do things to you, you're really doing it to them. Amma controlled 
Adora by letting Adora sicken her. In return, she demanded uncontested love and 
loyalty....You can come up with four thousand other guesses, of course, about why 
Amma did it. In the end, the fact remains: Amma enjoyed hurting. J like violence, she’d 
shrieked at me. I blame my mother. A child weaned on poison considers harm a comfort. 
(Flynn, 210) 


Astrid in White Oleander realizes her mother’s hazardous influence on her life much before 
Camille does in her narrative of discovering the murderous side of her family. However, her 
naive teenage mind is forced to suffer torturous experiences in numerous foster homes she 
inhabits to be able to comprehend her mother’s claim on her. Similar to Amma, Astrid defends 
her mother despite knowing that she is guilty of first-degree murder. She longs for her approval, 
attention and affection, regardless of the selfish demands Ingrid frequently places before her. 
Astrid initiates relationships with older men, essentially to grab her mother’s attention, to exist in 
her world of dirty prison cells, stale food and flourishing poetry. She justifies Ingrid’s narcissistic 
behaviour as she writes- ‘Mother prescribing her books like medicines. A good dose of Whitman 
would set me straight, like castor oil. But at least she was thinking of me. I existed once more.’ 
Although, Astrid also lives in dingy rooms and breathes in pot smoke, she never complains about 
her situation. Conversely, Ingrid becomes disheartened, almost threatened when she senses any 
potential merry changes in her daughter’s life. She grows furious at the very thought of her 
daughter leaving her shadow to find a more colourful world outside: 
Do not remind me that it has been two years since I last lived in the world. Do you think I 
would forget how long it has been? How many days hours minutes I have sat looking at 
the walls of this cell, listening to women with a vocabulary of twenty-five words or less? 
And you send pictures of your Mulholland rides, your great good friend. Spare me your 
enthusiasms. Are you trying to drive me mad? (Fitch, 173) 


Jealousy is a recurrent emotion in both Sharp Objects and White Oleander. In both the stories, 
obsessive jealousy leads to death. Similarly, the trait is inherited by the daughters from their 
mothers. When Claire, the former movie actress gives a habitable shelter to Astrid, provides her 
with the motherly care and affection she missed as a child, gifted her a life she deserved after 
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three years of getting misused by foster care, Ingrid gets progressively jealous and Astrid 

becomes greedy: 
Her hands lingered and smoothed the white quilt. I knew she wanted to be in this bed 
with him, making love with him. I secretly hoped he would miss his plane, get into an 
accident on the way to the airport. I was unnerved by her tremulous anticipation. She 
reminded me of a certain kind of rose she grew in the garden, called Pristine. It was white 
with a trace of pink around the outside, and when you picked it, the petals all fell off. 
(Fitch, 218) 


White oleander is a poisonous flower unlike pristine, which is a white rose marked by ivory at 
the edges of the petals. Ingrid compares pristine with Claire, delicate, vulnerable, naive. 
Conversely, the trope of the white oleander, which is a gorgeous yet poisonous flower, is used to 
represent Ingrid, and her overbearing love for her child. The white oleander is exhibited to feed 
on the pristine’s insecurities and ambiguities, successfully convincing the latter to commit 
suicide. In the 2002 film adaptation, Ingrid is shown warning Astrid about Claire’s inevitable fate 
in an intense conversation inside her prison gates: 

ASTRID. You leave her alone. 

INGRID. Oh, but it's such fun. Easy, but fun. And in my present situation, I have to get 
my fun where I can. God, how can you stand to live with poor Claire? Did you know 
there's an entire order called the Poor Claires? 

ASTRID. She is a genuinely nice person. You don't know what it's been like. If you love 
me, you'll help me. 

INGRID. Help you? I would rather see you in the worst kind of foster hell than living 
with that woman. What can you possibly learn from her? How to pine artistically? 27 
names for tears? All I can say is... keep your bags packed. (1:10:07-11:2) 


Monstrous mother figures in literature and media can be traced back to the classical ages. The 
story of Grendel’s mother from Old English Epic poem Beuwulf, or Clytemnestra from Greek 
mythology, provide a framework for the development of the monstrous mother archetype in 
contemporary times. While Ingrid falls into the typical model of a self-obsessed mother, Adora is 
a dangerous yet dynamic character with all her beautiful miseries. The primary difference 
between the source texts and their critically-acclaimed adaptions is their dissimilar endings. 
Flynn’s Sharp Objects ends with Amma’s arrest, unlike its cinematic form which concludes the 
series with a hint of Amma’s dissolute insights. Similarly, in the 2002 movie, Ingrid is 
metamorphosised into a selfless maternal character through her decision to withdraw her plea for 
freedom, emancipating Astrid from her tyrannical domination. While Fitch’s 1999 novel frees 
Ingrid from the jail, permitting her to keep chasing her daughter. Nevertheless, the adaptations do 
absolute justice to their primary sources in depicting intricately layered female characters, 
especially mothers and daughters. Interestingly, in these stories an alternative female figure is 
produced before the audience to provide a forthright contrast between a loving woman and a 
dangerous one. A problem arises when these contrasting figures are put in a single frame to 
highlight the difference as Camille says that ‘illness sits inside every woman, waiting for the 
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right moment to bloom’. All the women in these narratives are victims of patriarchy and its 
oppressive methods of demeaning women’s wit, strength and power, even their capability to 
induce pain and commit chilling acts of violence. This is rightly depicted in a scene, featured in 
both the novel and the screen adaptation of Sharp Objects, a conversation between Camille and a 
male detective, allowing the audience to follow the male gaze in an attempt to solve an unsettling 
murder case: 

“When you think of the person who did these killings, do you have a specific person in 

your mind?” I asked. 

“T have a few.” 

“Male or female?” 

He paused, sipped his drink, rubbed his hand over stubble on his chin. 

“T don’t believe a woman would have done these girls this way.” (Flynn, 138) 
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ABSTRACT 

In 2020, a live-action adaptation of Winsor McCay’s Little Nemo in 
Slumberland was announced. Last November, Netflix released 
Slumberland directed by well-known filmmaker Francis Lawrence. 
Although Lawrence admits to having discovered the source material 
late in the filmmaking process, Slumberland unquestionably taps 
into Little Nemo’s incomparable cultural capital. Yet, the reception 
has been rather hostile as shown by the critic consensus line on 
Rotten Tomatoes: “McCay’s classic comics are fertile ground for the 
right filmmaker, but Slumberland forsakes the spirit of the strips in 
favor of senseless spectacle.” This remark reopens the old 
“moralistic fray” (Hutcheon, 2012:81) of fidelity in adaptation. 
Although scholars in adaptation studies and related fields agree on 
the fact that this view is obsolete and that adaptations should be 
addressed as autonomous creations, methodological approaches have 
nonetheless retained the importance of engaging in comparative 
analysis. As an adaptation, Slumberland involves a form of rewriting 
and (re)interpretation. Elucidating these interpretive operations, I 
will use Venuti’s (2007) theory of interpretants to show that the film 
continues the enduring legacy of McCay’s work. Through formal 
interpretants, 1.e., relations of equivalence, Slumberland appropriates 
the initial comics’ reliance on movement, plasticity, and sequential 
storytelling. Through thematic interpretants, the codes, values and 
ideologies at play, the comics central dialectics of adult 
responsibility versus childhood fantasies is mirrored in the film’s 
triangular relation between Nemo, Philip and Flip. By adding the 
archetypical trope of grief to the original one of dreaming, the movie 
also further establishes Nemo as a metaphor for growing up. 
Interestingly, in Slumberland, interpretants are coupled to typical 
moves found in contemporary remakes: making the movie a 
spectacle through gentrification and the reliance on technological 
advancements, but a spectacle that, through other moves such as 
gender-swapping and narrative enhancement, is not as senseless as it 
may seem. 
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1. Introduction 


In 2020, a live-action adaptation of Winsor McCay’s Little Nemo in Slumberland was 
announced. In November 2022, after the project was faced with several changes of studios and 
the COVID pandemic (Jones, 2022), Netflix released Slumberland directed by well-known 
filmmaker Francis Lawrence. The film offers a modernized take on McCay’s 
early-twentieth-century comic series: Nemo, an eleven-year-old girl, is sent to live with her 
estranged uncle in the city after her father, a lighthouse keeper, was lost at sea. In her efforts to 
escape grief, Nemo engages on a treasure hunt through the dreams that populate Slumberland 
following Flip, a dreamworld outlaw — former sidekick of her father’s in the bedtime stories he 
used to tell, in the hope of retrieving the magic wishing pearls that might bring her father back. 
From the original comics, only few elements remain: the central character, still named Nemo, is 
slightly older and went through a gender swap and Slumberland no longer is the fantastical and 
adventurous, sometimes scary, kingdom of King Morpheus but the world in which the Bureau of 
Subconscious Activity (BOSA) “make[s] [dreams] happen” (Lawrence, 2022:00:00:31). They 
design dreams according to their own reasons and rules “to help [us] on our journey” (Lawrence, 
2022:00:00:35). 


In the many articles and interviews that were published before and right after the release, the film 
was described as “based” (Jones, 2022, Shaw-Williams, 2022), sometimes “loosely” (Webb, 
2022), on McCay’s comics. Lawrence himself admits to having discovered the source material 
rather late in the filmmaking process (Treese, 2022). He describes that material as “‘a jumping off 
point” (CBR) and even insists that the movie is “not strictly adapted from [McCay’s work] and 
certainly not adapted at all from the Chris Columbus animated movie” (Taylor, 2022). 


Considering the professional reviews that were published subsequently, the film’s reception 
seems to tell a different story. Out of the sixteen professional reviews listed on Metacritic.com 
approximately half describe the film as an adaptation, and a poor one at that — the other half 
mention a form of diluted inspiration. This rather hostile reception is also shown by the critic 
consensus line on Rotten Tomatoes: “McCay’s classic comics are fertile ground for the right 
filmmaker, but Slumberland forsakes the spirit of the strip in favor of senseless spectacle.” 
Arguing that Lawrence is not the right filmmaker would certainly be an overstatement, but 
Slumberland does come across as an eccentricity in his almost two-decade-long career in making 
feature films. As he repeatedly explained in interviews, after having filmed, almost ad nauseam, 
darker worlds and broodier stories, Lawrence felt “stuck in dystopia” and was not only ready but 
somehow craving for “joy and levity” (Jones, 2022; Taylor, 2022). Slumberland seemed the right 
project for Lawrence to try his hands at a comedy and a family movie, while at the same time 
engaging in multiple world-building, the aspect of filmmaking that he relishes the most (CBR 
Presents, 2022; Jones, 2022; Thao, 2022; Treese, 2022). 


This exercise in style and genre may well provide grounds for explaining the rather harsh 
criticism the film has met. The critic consensus line mentioned above nonetheless reopens the 
“old moralistic fray” (Hutcheon, 2012:81) of fidelity in adaptation. Slumberland has been said to 
“fail... to capture the whimsy delights of its origins” (Ferdosa, 2022), to “deaden... and dull... 
McCay” (Oller), and has even been called an utter “betrayal” (Sobczynski, 2022). Although 
scholars in adaptation studies and related fields (Venuti, 2007; Hutcheon, 2012, Perdikaki, 2017 
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& 2018; Rosewarne, 2022) agree on the fact that this view on fidelity is obsolete and that 
adaptations should be addressed as autonomous creations, it seems to die hard in critics’ 
discourse. Concomitantly, methodological approaches in adaptation studies have admittedly 
retained the importance of engaging in some form of comparative analysis of the adaptation and 
its prior material. 


I will argue here that, despite what Lawrence may have said, S/umberland unquestionably taps 
into Little Nemo’s incomparable cultural capital offering a modernized reading of the work 
inscribed in contemporary cinematic techniques and can thus be considered an adaptation. 
Interestingly, this view seems to be shared by at least part of the profession who said that 
Slumberland “update[s]” (Hogg) and “modernize[s]” (Treese, 2022) Little Nemo, that it even 
“translates it ... to a modern audience, to a modern story” (CBR Presents, 2022, emphasis 
added). Unfortunately, these efforts seem to have been cast out as “senseless spectacle” (Rotten 
Tomatoes). Following Katerina Perdikaki’s recent views on the process of adaptation, film 
adaptations can be said to involve rewriting, reinterpretation and recontextualization (2018:170) 
of their initial material. This dialectic movement between a form of filiation and an effort at 
modernization invites a multifaceted and integrated approach when analyzing Lawrence’s 
adaptation and creation strategies. His film can be seen as a form of “creative translation in that 
the message of the source material is filtered through the creative outlook of the adapter... and is 
projected reinterpreted in a different medium and platform” (Perdikaki, 2018:170). 


By exploiting the works of Lawrence Venuti (2007) and Lauren Roserwarne (2019 & 2022) this 
paper will propose a tripartite approach based on the initial assumption that, as an adaptation, 
Slumberland, on the one hand, displays a form of rewriting and a form of reinterpretation and 
can therefore be analyzed with the help of the concepts of “interpretants” (Venuti, 2007) 
borrowed from translation studies. On the other hand, Slumberland recontextualizes its initial 
material in the contemporary cultural field' using creation strategies that are typical of the 
categories of “the bigger and better” and “the creative” remake (Rosewarne, 2022). My analysis 
is thus inscribed in previous efforts, like Hutcheon’s, Venuti’s and Perdikaki’s, at aiming for a 
more holistic approach of adaptation, one that considers the central understanding that 
adaptations are “hermeneutic processes... fueled by creative impulse and sociocultural needs” 
(Perdikaki, 2018:170). 


The first section of this paper will address Slumberland as a rewriting of McCay’s Little Nemo in 
Slumberland using the category of formal interpretants. Rewriting will here be conceptualized as 
a form of intersemiotic translation, a “refraction” (Lefevere qted in Perdikaki, 2017) of the 
comics onto the cinematic medium that can be observed in relations of equivalence in terms of 
writing techniques. The film reappropriates the comics’ pioneering focus on the varied 
possibilities offered by movement, plasticity and sequential storytelling while reproducing some 
of its Art Nouveau aesthetic in the color palette, and references to animals and grand 
architecture. The second section will show that Slumberland reinterprets the original comics’ 


' Field is here understood in the sense of Pierre Bourdieu’s field theory in which a field is first and foremost “an 
arena of production, circulation, appropriation, and exchange of goods, services, knowledge or status” (Swartz, 
2016). Bourdieu initially identified the literary field as one of the major ones in modern societies. I here envisage a 
broader conception of that field that would encompass inter- and transmedia storytelling and epitomize convergence 
culture (Jenkins, 2006; Hutcheon, 2012). 
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central focus on “balancing the competing claims of childhood fantasy and adult responsibility” 
(Heer, 2006: 111) by splitting Little Nemo’s initial character over the triangular relation between 
the film’s three protagonists Nemo, Philip and Flip. This can be read as an example of the codes, 
values, ideologies, and interpretations that Venuti calls thematic interpretants. Similarly, the 
additions of the central theme of grief and the metaphor of the lighthouse transform and at the 
same time reinforce Little Nemo’s initial quest through Slumberland in an overt interpretation of 
what French scholar, Jean-Paul Meyer has called McCay’s bildungstraum. The third section will 
bear on the film’s recontextualization of Little Nemo in the contemporary cultural field. By 
calling into question the potential economic, creative and social drives that have called for 
“adaptation shifts” (Perdikaki, 2018:174), it is possible to explain Slumberland’s reliance on 
strategies that are similar to that of remakes and make it more of a spectacle. As found in “the 
bigger and better remake” (Rosewarne, 2022:9), the film outdoes potential previous versions 
through “event cinema” (Rosewarne, 2022:12) and a form of gentrification (Rosewarne, 
2022:13). This is mainly expressed by a reliance on cutting edge technological advances in terms 
of visual effects (VFX) and computer-generated images (CGI) as well as a well-known cast 
centered on lead actor Jason Momoa. These strategies in no way diminish Lawrence’s creative 
endeavor as the film also displays some of the strategies Rosewarne associates with creative 
remakes. This is observed in narrative enhancements such as the decision of centering the story 
on a female Nemo, and the addition of secondary characters like Pig, Agent Green and the 
Dreamers. 


This multifaceted and integrated approach of Francis Lawrence’s adaptation and creative 
strategies in Slumberland will serve to prove the relevance of understanding adaptation as an act 
of intersemiotic translation that involves both creative and hermeneutic moves governed by 
financial and socio-cultural needs. These, in turn, make adaptation a context-dependent form of 
reinterpretation. As such, Slumberland does unquestionably continue the enduring legacy of 
McCay’s initial comic and makes it a contemporary spectacle that is not as senseless as it may 
initially seem. 


Part 1: Adaptation & the Use of Formal Interpretants: Slumberland as a Rewriting of 
McCay’s Pioneering Comic Strip 

In his article entitled “Translation, Adaptation, Critique”, Lawrence Venuti makes a case for an 
analytical method of film adaptation that borrows from translation studies and what he identifies 
as the hermeneutic model that developed in contemporary literature on adaptation. Deriving his 
method from Robert Stam’s works, Venuti identifies adaptation with “‘an interpretation of prior 
materials that is inscribed by the transformative operations in accordance with various factors 
peculiar to the medium of film” (Stam qted in Venuti, 2007:27). Venuti argues that these 
transformative operations, like the ones found in translations, simultaneously decontextualize 
and recontextualize* the source text and are expressed with a mediating “category” that he calls 


° Venuti identifies three different contexts: (1) one that is intratextual and constitutive of the verbal structure of the 
source text, (2) one that is intertextual and reflects the relations with previous cultural products — as such it is also 
constitutive of cultural significance for readers of the source language, and (3) one that is both intertextual and 
intersemiotic, i.e., a reception context, “the various intermedia through which the text continues to accrue its 
significance when it begins to circulate in its originary culture” (2007:29). Recontextualization, then, assumes a 
triple effort: one at rewriting the text in terms that are intelligible in the target language, one at situating the text in a 
new literary tradition, and one at inscribing the text in a new reception context (which includes a historical moment 
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“the interpretant” (2007:30). In Venuti’s view, the interpreter is “essential” (2007:33) to the study 
of film adaptation. Interpretants, as a form of mediating grounds between literature and film, 
weave the adapter’s interpretation in the new medium following new production imperatives. 


Although Venuti carefully advices against limiting the analysis of a film adaptation to a 
comparison with its prior material only, he explains that identifying interpretants involves a 
careful observation of “the shifts, ...the additions, deletions and substitutions that come to light 
in the adaptation when it is compared to its prior materials” (2007:33, emphasis added). Through 
these observations, the critic can “elucidate the interpretive operations performed by the film, 
allowing it to expose significant formal and thematic features of the material ...” (2007:33). 
Venuti, thus, divides interpretants in two categories: formal and thematic interpretants. Formal 
interpretants will be discussed here, while Slumberlana’s reliance on thematic interpretants will 
be analyzed in Part 2. 


Formal interpretants, as the name suggests, pertain to the overarching concept of form. They may 
be realized as equivalences or may necessitate manipulation and typically involve structural 
correspondence or sets of formal features that may be subsumed under notions of style or genre. 
In that respect and considering that Slumberland as a film adaptation can be analyzed as a 
rewriting, i.e., a new text that relies on similar or recognizable writing techniques, it is in 
McCay’s exploration of the comic genre and forms that potential equivalences can be found. 
Enticingly, in his preface to the volume entitled Little Nemo au Pays de Winsor McMay [Little 
Nemo in Winsor McCay’s Land] and published for the 1990 eponymous exhibition during the 
Festival d’Angouléme,* Peter Greenaway remarked that McCay’s overpowering and ever present 
visual concepts which include his subversive twisting of sequential storytelling as well as a 
fascination with movement and plasticity “evoke a sense of kinship with the grammar of 
emerging cinema*” (1990:8). I want to argue that it is that grammar that Francis Lawrence 
adapted in Slumberland. 


Critics all seem to agree on the fact that McCay’s pioneering genius relied notably on his ability 
to innovate with what was still at the time the early stages of sequential storytelling 
(Fresnault-Deruelle, 1990; Greenaway, 1990; Lefevre, 1990; Morgan, 1990; Peeters, 1990; Heer, 
2006; Bukatam, 2012; Boillat 2013) and the narrative potentiality of publishing in installments. 
If in the comic genre sequential storytelling is to be understood as the sequencing of images that 
together tell a story, or “images in sequence that must possess narrative flow” (Heer, 2006:114), 
McCay sublimated that technique by exploring its potentialities in all possible directions, quite 
literally. Where sequential storytelling in ordinary comics moves across panels from left to right 
and thus “overlaps strongly with modalities of reading in both directionality and the organization 
of signs combined in sequence” (Bukatam, 2012), McCay created stories and movements that 
developed in horizontal, vertical, and diagonal directions and were epitomized in the varying 
sizes of his panels. In addition, and contrary to other comic series at the time that relied on plain 
narrative repetition, McCay also sought to imbue his comic with a double narrative flow: one 


and social institutions). In other words, these three contexts are paralleled in Perdikaki’s (2017, 2018) tripartite view 
of the adapting process in terms of rewriting, reinterpretation and recontextualization. 

* The National Comic Festival of Angouléme is the most prestigious comic festival in France and the 
French-speaking world. 

4 All quotes from French sources are my translation. 
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specific to each installment and repeated almost unchangingly— Little Nemo is first seen in his 
bed, then travelling to the world of dreams, and finally waking up in the last panel — and one at 
the level of the series itself. According to French scholar Alain Boillat (2013), Little Nemo does 
indeed invite two possible readings: one from panel to panel and another more comprehensive 
one that embraces the whole page. This double reading coupled to the serialized repetition of 
some motifs and structures, most notably the one of crossing borders (those of panels and those 
of universes), fulfil a higher narrative function. At the level of the page, McCay assures his 
readers that there is a potentially “intelligible relation between the [installments] that is close to 
that of a schematic narrative, at least’ (Boillat, 2013:98). These observations lead Boillat (2013) 
to describe the cohesive device of the series as a “worldly logic®’. This logic ensures coherence 
and at the same time offers seemingly unlimited otherworldly variety®. In this respect, Little 
Nemo in Slumberland can be read as a multiverse of potential fictional worlds. 


It is this worldly logic as well as a form of multiple reading directionality, in other words 
McCay’s recognizable grammar, that Francis Lawrence seemed eager to explore in S/umberland. 
Even though the film does not rely on panels as such, Nemo’s and Flip’s journey through 
Slumberland takes them from dream to dream, from world to world in a logical sequence that is 
lined up on the map they follow. The map that metaphorically figures the narrative frame of a 
quest or treasure hunt fulfils the higher narrative function Boillat (2013) identified at the level of 
McCay’s pages. At the same time, the fact that Nemo and Flip are constantly looking for and 
going through the doors that lead them from dream to dream mirrors the comic’s panels and 
sequential storytelling, even more so as the movement of going through doors invites a 
horizontal directionality typical of a left-to-right reading sequence. 


The film, however, more openly relies on the narrative “building blocks” (Lawrence qted in 
Deckelmeier, 2022) that constitute McCay’s initial multiverse. Contrary to the original comics, in 
Slumberland, Nemo, although starting in her own dream like Little Nemo does, travels through 
other people’s dreams hoping to find her way to the magic pearls lying on the bed of the Sea of 
Nightmares. By multiplying different dreamworlds, each following the internal logic of one 
individual’s subconscious, the initial comic’s worldly logic is maximized. In Slumberland, as 
Lawrence observed: “each door you go through, you’re somewhere completely new” (Treese, 
2022). In several interviews (Jones, 2022; Deckelmeier, 2022; Shaw-Williams, 2022; Taylor, 
2022; Thao, 2022; Treese, 2022), he also insisted on the fact that the creation of the dreams was 
akin to that of world-building and was therefore to be necessarily grounded in what “feel[s] like 
a narrative” (Shaw-Williams, 2022). Instead of going for the random ‘everything-is-possible’ 
approach that dreams may evoke, Lawrence and the screenwriters wanted parameters that would 
enable them to create convincing and discernable worlds that rely on the intelligibility of “[how] 
each one would look, how each one would feel, what the color palettes would be ... [a]lso how 
each one would have a different emotional value.” These parameters are character-based and 
rooted in the Dreamers themselves as well as sanctioned by the BOSA’s secretive yet rigorous 
reasons and rules’. Although the Dreamers are an addition to the initial material, they can also be 


>“Une logique mondaine”. 

® Boillat (2013) here creates an interesting comparison between McCay’s comics and videogames. Little Nemo, like 
Mario, travels through different worlds in which he needs to face many adventures before getting to a portal that will 
lead him to the next one. 

’ Interestingly, this insistence on parameters and rules that create sense out of the dreamworlds is something that the 
film is reproached for (Ferdosa, 2022; Sandwell, 2022). 
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seen as a refraction of Little Nemo’s initial character — an extension of that initial multiverse. 
Each of the Dreamers’ embedded stories, in sequence, tell the greater one that Nemo is going 
through in the frame narrative. It is not surprising, then, that the Dreamers themselves only 
appear towards the end of the film in a rapid sequencing of images showing how each of them 
wakes up in the real world (a.k.a. the Waking World). These images recall McCay’s immutable 
inclusion of Nemo waking up in his bed as the last panel of each installment, and at the same 
time provide hints as to the architecture and design of their respective dreamworlds as will be 
discussed in Part 3. 


Although scholars have been keen on highlighting a form of kinship between McCay’s comic 
style and cinema (Greenaway, 1990; Bukatam, 2013), there is one aspect in which both media 
differ quite drastically: the fixedness of reading direction (in cinema), or potential absence of it 
(in comics). Greenaway explains that, just like McCay subverted sequencing, so can his readers: 
contrary to cinema, a sequence in comics is spread out offering its beginning, middle and end to 
the eye at a glance. This “allows retrospective reading and anticipation” (5). Although sequences 
in cinema are fixed and even if the filmmaker, and not the viewer, is in control of the flow of 
images, Slumberland also subverts reading direction in playful distortions of the initial sequence 
in which the story is told both by interrupting the sequence of dreams and repeating it several 
times at different paces as well as in reverse. Some reviewers have criticized this repetition as a 
lack of imagination (Sandwell, 2022), but I want to argue here that this is a clever reference to 
the comic genre. 


At some point in their quest, Nemo and Flip end up cornered as they are arrested and imprisoned 
by BOSA Agent Green. Interestingly, this arrest causes the narrative sequence not only to stop 
but also to start moving vertically as Agent Green takes them on an elevator. The arrest becomes 
an even more literal stop as Nemo is prompted to wake up by Agent Green when Green tells her 
that the wishing pearls do not exist, and that Nemo has no other choice but to face reality. Back 
in the Waking World, Nemo has a moving conversation with her uncle, Philip, while watching 
old family-filmed images. Nemo suddenly understands that Flip is her uncle’s alter ego in 
Slumberland and decides to go back, free Flip, and continue their quest for the wishing pearls 
which would enable Flip to wake up again and make her uncle reunite with his inner child. At 
that point, the film shows Nemo travelling a second time through the many dreams she visited 
before, but at a much more rapid pace. Nemo knows the way now, she can move forward much 
more rapidly, like a reader who might go back to strips he has previously read trying to recall 
some of their elements. Later in the film, after Nemo reached the Sea of Nightmares and 
collected a wishing pearl, she and Flip engage in a disordered journey back to the Lighthouse, 
Nemo’s initial dream and home — a safe place where the nightmare (a giant smoke squid that 
has been chasing her from the very beginning of the film) can no longer reach her. The whole 
sequence of dreamworlds is then reversed as the protagonists travel back from the end of their 
quest to where it began, like a reader reading backwards. Quite meaningfully, Nemo and Flip are 
followed in their chaotic flight by the Dreamers of the successive dreams as their dreamworlds 
are being destroyed by the nightmare. The reversed sequence as well as its destructive nature 
echo McCay’s work in the sense that “in Little Nemo, the moment when the hero is extracted 
from the dreamworld is often depicted as the destruction of that world” (Boillat, 2013:117)*. The 


8 The many worlds Little Nemo discovers when exploring Slumberland are often depicted as fragile constructions 
made of glass, sugar, or paper and often end up being broken or torn down to pieces by the hero’s curiosity or 
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unruly group of Dreamers is then reunited in the first dreamworld of the sequence where all of 
them have no other choice but to wake up. This final scene recalls the comprehensive reading of 
all the comic panels appearing on one single page: where beginning, middle and end collide 
making the narrative complete. 


Other formal interpretants can be observed when considering McCay’s interest in movement and 
plasticity. Knowing that McCay was one of most important pioneers in animation, this comes as 
no surprise, and even if Little Nemo’s experiments in movement and plasticity culminated in one 
of McCay’s first animated films, the comic already showed most of the features that appeared in 
that film. Scott Bukatam, in his book The Poetics of Slumberland, titled the chapter he devotes to 
the description of the comic “The Motionless Voyage,” recalling that this phrase was initially 
assigned to cinema to describe the spectators’ experience. This, therefore, does not preclude 
movement on the part of the characters: “movement in early comics ... was ... predominantly 
lateral, with characters entering and exiting the frame in ways that anticipate and echo vectors of 
movement in the early cinema” (Bukatam, 2012). McCay, however, by varying the size of his 
panels, by playing on the sense of perspective and proximity, and by exploring plasticity — 
which he expressed in gigantism and the magnification or elongation of characters or some of 
their constitutive features — imagined comic as a complex form of expression (Lefévre, 1990; 
Bukatam, 2012) where “the layout of the panels begins to mimic and mirror Nemo’s own 
phenomenological experience” (Bukatam, 2012). As if the comic’s form had become as 
malleable as clay to better portray real-life or fantasied movements"”. 


As is hinted at in the title of Pascal Lefévre’s chapter on Little Nemo’s installment of 26 July 
1908, “Le Detail d’une planche exemplaire” [Detail of an Exemplary Page], that installment of 
the comic is exemplary both in the sense of being an example of McCay’s fascination with 
movement and in the sense of being a paragon to follow. This is confirmed by the fact that 
Taschen’s most recent edition of The Complete Little Nemo displays part of the third tier of that 
page on its cover. Often called the episode of the walking bed, this installment features Nemo 
and Flip in Nemo’s bed trying to sleep when suddenly the bed’s legs start to elongate and turn 
into gigantic horse-like legs galloping out of Nemo’s house towards the city. The page ends with 
the bed tripping over the spire of a building ejecting Nemo in the process which prompts his rude 
awakening. Interestingly, this is the single scene from McCay’s comics, that Francis Lawrence 
decided to reproduce in Slumberland: “the only thing that’s directly lifted from [McCay’s work] 
is the walking bed. That’s one of the big iconic pieces from the comic strip, and that we wanted 
to use because it felt so unique and original” (Shaw-Williams, 2022). 


As a form of homage, in the film, Nemo takes her first trip to Slumberland'' aboard her own 
walking bed, and although she is accompanied with Pig instead of Flip, the scene shows, in part, 
a faithful reproduction of the comic page. Nemo is initially woken by Pig, whose coming to life 


clumsiness. This is also observed in Slumberland’s second dreamworld in which skyscrapers made from blue 
plexiglass are constantly destroyed (and rebuilt) by the huge garbage truck that Dreamer is clumsily driving at 
breakneck speed. 

° This, Bukatam (2012) insists, creates a sense of immersion and participation. 

'° The reference to animation, or, Claymation, is, of course, intentional. 

'' At the beginning of the film Nemo has a nightmare that foreshadows and metaphorically represents her father’s 
death at sea. This, however, is not exactly presented as her travelling to Slumberland, but serves as an opening scene 
that sets up and explains the apparition of the nightmare: a giant smoke squid that will follow her from then on. 
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is interpreted as the first hint that Nemo no longer is in the Waking World. The bed then starts to 
shake, and its legs start growing. The way in which the bed’s legs elongate is fairly similar to the 
initial material, although presenting a more mechanic touch in the film where the comic clearly 
presents them as rubber-like. Nemo’s bed then breaks through the apartment window and starts 
walking the city. Both Nemos (the one in the film and the one in the comic) express fear and 
reluctance. Nemo’s bed in the film leads her safely to the docks from where it sails back to the 
lighthouse. The initial misstep of the comic, although not retained, is hinted at. Pascal Lefevre, in 
his analysis of the page, discusses colors and observes that “the red roof in the split image [of the 
third tier] acts as a counterpoint to the original palette. Like a red light, this roof is a warning 
signal. It is a no entry sign that announces potential danger” (1990:65). In the film, as the bed 
walks on an avenue and approaches a crossroads, Nemo calls “Red light! Stop!” (Lawrence, 
2022:17:10) slapping the bed’s footboard slat. Nemo’s worried face and the rising music at that 
point underline the potential danger, but, contrary to the comic, the bed ends up safely crossing 
the road regardless of traffic. The next scene shows Nemo looking back in relief while the bed 
peacefully continues its walk, and the music falls back to a calmer pace to better emphasize the 
humorous irony of the worried frenzy petering out in an unquestionable humorous nod to the 
comic. 


McCay’s captivation with movement and plasticity is expressed through the use of some other 
formal interpretants in Slumberland. His reliance on panels of varying sizes that aim at 
representing movement in a more vivid and accurate way has been mentioned earlier; this 
practice was also coupled with the habit of expanding movement over several panels in one or 
more strips. Lawrence, in Slumberland, exploited this in the way in which Nemo and Flip boom, 
squeeze or slide through dream doors. Whether a representation of Flip kicking a door open, 
Nemo and Flip squeezing their way in a garbage truck’s glove compartment, or them diving in a 
toilet tank, every time the protagonists need to go through one of the dream doors — that is 
every time they would move from panel to panel or strip to strip, this passage is staged through 
forceful movement or a discrete though inevitable plasticity of their bodies'*. Although Flip’s 
and Nemo’s bodies do not undergo any of the metamorphoses that Little Nemo experiences when 
in Slumberland, it is impossible not to see a reference to movement and plasticity in these 
instances of crossing borders between worlds. 


Another series of formal interpretants can be identified in the aesthetic of the dreamworlds that 
Lawrence and his teams were so careful to create. Critics have highlighted McCay’s mastery at 
imbuing the aesthetic of Slumberland with countless references to a large variety of sources: 
from pan-European and American folklore and fairy tales to contemporary children literature and 
quite meaningfully advertising, dime museums, circuses, vaudeville, Music-hall and even 
amusement parks’? (Morgan, 1990). This aesthetic translated in a frenzy of colors as well as 
touches of art nouveau inspirations that were recurringly expressed in his inclusion of animals 
and grand architecture. Cities, but also huge-sized buildings and palaces abound in Slumberland 
as does a bestiary of real and imagined creatures. As Harry Morgan puts it: “a stroll through 


This, arguably, is imputable to Lawrence’s very clear wish not to create an unruly dreamworld where literally 
everything, including the cartoon-like transformation of bodies, is possible. Apparently, some dream rules, including 
those of at least seeming realness, just cannot be broken. 

'5 McCay’s inspirations are deeply rooted in his life experience and the evolution of his professional career. For 
further information, see John Canemaker’s seminal biography Winsor McCay: His Life and Art (2018). 
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[Slumberland] is like walking through a treasure trove” (1990:43). To add to that flurry of 
sources and references, McKay made the most of massiveness and monumentality. As 
Greenaway (1990) remarks, McCay had an encyclopedic knowledge of animals and relished, in 
his “most potent and exhilarating visions”, in representing them “preferably in groups in 
association with heaps of buildings” (7). But, “McCay’s most spectacular technique,” he adds “‘is 
architectural gigantism” (8). Whether in cityscapes or in grandiose palaces that recall both 
fairytales and ancient times, architecture usually in massive size'* is indeed ever-present. 


Lawrence in his interviews repeatedly insisted that the dreamworlds’ color palettes were inspired 
from McCay’s original material (CBR Presents, 2022; Jones, 2022; Shaw-Williams, 2022; Thao, 
2022; Treese, 2022). The dreamworlds’ at times very bright, and at other times warmer colors, 
do indeed recall those of the comic. The aesthetic inspiration, however, went further than that. 
Each of the worlds displays formal references to McCay’s incomparable aesthetic. The first 
world invites the audience in the ballroom of a Cuban hotel, where Nemo and Flip are 
surrounded by millions of swarming butterflies that come to form the dancing couples and part 
of the surrounding ballroom. This recalls Greenaway’s remark about McCay’s fascination for 
animals in relation with architecture, a relation that Slumberland takes very literally. The second 
dreamworld’s door opens on an immense city made of blue glass. Nemo and Flip start by 
walking its large avenues, and rapidly climb on a garbage truck that will take them on a wild ride 
through the city. It is during the ride that the city’s gigantism can be appraised. Huge-sized 
skyscrapers are shattered to pieces and almost instantly rebuilt as the truck crashes through them. 
The third dreamworld takes Nemo and Flip in the bathrooms of a very large office building in 
which the walls are made of mirrors. This, on top of adding to the magnitude of the space, recalls 
McCay’s reference to the aesthetic of amusement parks and more specifically to a house of 
mirrors. This is where Nemo and Flip are arrested by Agent Green who takes them on a literal 
trip down memory lane to the Bureau of Subconscious Activities that “hasn’t been updated since 
the early 1970s” (Lawrence; 2022:1:04:16). After Nemo has freed Flip from the Bureau’s prison, 
they manage to reach the last world they need to visit before reaching the Sea of Nightmares: the 
snowy mountain tops of a Canada-inspired landscape. Although McCay did create at least one 
installment inspired by a winter wonderland (January 21, 1906), the most recognizable reference 
to the comic in that world is the flock of giant geese one of which is being ridden by the 
Canadian Dreamer. The giant goose recalls McCay’s use of a giant condor that Little Nemo and 
Candy (his guide through Slumberland) ride over three consecutive installments (April 22, April 
29, and May 6, 1906). 


This first approach of formal interpretants clearly shows that despite Francis Lawrence’s open 
remarks about not directly adapting McCay’s work, Slumberland does show significant kinship 
with its original material. By offering a form of sequential storytelling that can be navigated 
almost freely in the form of worlds conjured up by the Dreamers, Lawrence clearly inscribed his 
film in a filiation of McCay’s comic strip. Similarly, by means of one direct reference to the 
strip’s iconicity and more subtle hints at its foundational relation with movement and plasticity, 
the film openly taps in McCay’s cultural capital. Where members of the audience who are 
familiar with the comic will immediately recognize the source, others might experience a distant 


'4 McCay also became a master at perspective and played with that aspect in several installments where tiny cities in 
the distance are progressively enlarged from panel to panel, or in a reverse motion where gigantic high-rises 
progressively diminish as characters (and readers) are moving away from them. 
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feeling of déja-vu, strengthened by the aesthetic kinship the film cultivates with the comic, which 
subtly but inevitably ensures that the film becomes inscribed in a meaningful and popular 
cultural tradition. 


Part 2: Hermeneutics & the Use of Thematic Interpretants: Reinterpreting the 
Bildungstraum 

I contended that Slumberland makes use of formal interpretants to express its filiation to 
McCay’s initial material, its use of thematic interpretants, on the other hand, manifests a 
reinterpretation and modernization of the themes and cultural archetypes that are constitutive of 
the comic strip. In his definition of thematic interpretants, Venuti initially lists the general 
concepts of “codes, values and ideologies” (2007:33), but he also includes the potent reminder 
that thematic interpretants may also encompass interpretations of the source material that may 
have already been recorded elsewhere. These usually come to be woven in the plot with the 
filmmaker’s own “morality or cultural taste” or even “a political position that reflects the 
interests of a specific group” (2007:33). In this respect, I would like to argue that S/umberland’s 
reinterpretation is expressed in added material but also draws (consciously or not) on elements 
that have been highlighted in scholars’ previous analyses of Little Nemo in Slumberland. The 
themes and metaphors that appear in S/umberland show a correlation with previous analyses in 
which the literary conflict between the Waking World and that of dreams represents the 
opposition between adult responsibility and childhood fantasy (Lascault, 1990; Morgan, 1990; 
Heer, 2006; Meyer, 2008; Bukatam, 2012). This conflict in setting is transposed to the triangular 
relationship between Nemo, her uncle Philip, and Flip in Slumberland and epitomized in the 
theme of parenthood. Similarly, Lawrence’s presentation of Slumberland as an initial and 
escapist response to grief and coping with the loss of a close relative can be analyzed as a 
parallel with previous depictions of Slumberland being a fantasized utopia (Morgan, 1990; Heer, 
2006), a parody of the real world (Heer, 2006), or a secret hiding place where the child (and 
adults alike?) can flee and play (Bukatam, 2012). These readings can be most notably observed 
in the metaphor of the lighthouse. By elucidating these thematic interpretants, it becomes clear 
that Slumberland, through a renewed interpretation, seeks to modernize McCay’s primary 
thematic concerns, the ones that French scholar Jean-Paul Meyer subsumed under the concept of 
a bildungstraum. 


In his visionary article entitled “Les Aventures de Little Nemo in Slumberland: Un 
Bildungstraum” [The Adventures of Little Nemo in Slumberland: A Bildungstraum], Jean-Paul 
Meyer (2008) argues that McCay’s comic strip is pioneering in the sense that it presents a rather 
modern approach to three crucial notions: education — in the sense that the comic is a metaphor 
for a child’s upbringing, culture — in the sense that McCay explores world building, and 
literature — in the sense that the evolution of the comic over time is symptomatic of the 
production of literary works. Meyer summarizes McCay’s work in potent terms that can also be 
applied to Slumberland: the audience is initiated to a world being built before their eyes where 
dreaming is what drives the narrative forward and where the dreaming child eventually 
overcomes his fear and becomes a hero (2008:44). Reading Little Nemo, one gets a picture of 
“being educated with dreams, which seems to be a dream education” (Meyer, 2008:44). Meyer’s 
bildungstraum, then refers to the polysemic aspect of the word bildung that encompasses 
education, culture, form, formation and setting up (Collins Dictionary Online). Little Nemo is a 
coming-of-age story that shows meaningful connections with folk tales and_ their 
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characterization, but also has didactic undertones that foreground values such as altruism, 
solidarity, companionship, and personal accomplishment. Meyer observes that “to answer the 
question ‘who is Nemo?’ one needs to abandon childhood and start to play with the big boys.” 
(2008:42). It seems that one could not say fairer than that when discussing Slumberland. Finding 
the original Little Nemo in Slumberland means considering Philip and his dream alter ego Flip 
— the big boys — and their relation to the girl Nemo. All three embark on a resilient journey, the 
one BOSA’s dreams should help them complete, that will enable them to cope with loss not by 
escaping but by embracing childhood fantasy. 


For Meyer, the original comic!’ can be separated in two consecutive periods: the first one runs 
from its first installment in 1905 to 1907, and the second covers installments published between 
1908 and 1911. These two periods represent Nemo’s evolution from “the drives of early 
childhood ... to the maturity of a child”, in other words “Jittle Nemo has become young Nemo” 
(43, emphasis added). Slumberland reads like a continuation of the story of young Nemo. At the 
beginning of the film, right after her father was lost at sea, Nemo is sent to the city to live with 
her uncle Philip whom she never met before. As she gets to know her uncle, she realizes that 
Philip, just like her father who recounted many times his own expeditions in Slumberland as 
bedtime stories, also explored Slumberland as a child. As mentioned before, it is when watching 
old family videos of the two brothers that Nemo understands that Flip is no other than Philip, or 
a figment of his childhood imagination that he unconsciously abandoned in Slumberland when 
he sought to escape the pain of feeling abandoned in the Waking Worlds. 


In the film, McCay’s original Little Nemo has grown up and quite ineffectively adapted to the 
Waking World'®, becoming a seclusive adult man with poor social skills whose only interest 
seems to lie in his doorknob business (and fascination for locks which he learned to pick at very 
young age out of fun). Philip’s business, which he describes as “security... not fashion” 
(Lawrence, 2022:00:14:09) serves as a fitting metaphor since the fact that he lost access to 
Slumberland has led him to focus on building his own secure environment (his large appartement 
which he barely ever leaves as he is working from home). The arrival of the little girl Nemo into 
his life, though, will have the interesting effect of forcing Philip to reconnect with both the real 
and dream world by shouldering adult responsibilities that he has so far fenced out while at the 
same time reconnecting with his long-lost childhood imaginative fantasy. 


The film clearly identifies adult responsibilities as involving the necessity to cope with emotions, 
and more specifically the necessity to cope with those of loss and grief. Philip, out of necessity, 
learned to repress his emotions. As a child, Philip experienced his brother’s decision to leave 
with his partner in the hope of starting a family as a form of abandonment and he progressively 
shut himself out of every form of communication. Rather than trying to deal with the emotions 
the situation stirred, he decided that he simply “do[es] not do feelings” (Lawrence, 
2002:1:22:36): “Everybody says that [you have to deal with your feelings] but I am not 
convinced. I never dealt with my feelings, and I am fine” (Lawrence, 2022:1:22:57). Nemo’s 


'S Meyer (2008) really only focuses on the first of the comic’s three publication periods. Little Nemo in Slumberland 
was first published in The New York Herald between 1905 and 1911; McCay then moved the series to New York 
American using a different title, In the Land of Wonderful Dreams, between 1911 and 1914. Finally, the series was 
published from 1924 to 1926 in the Herald Tribune under its original title (Groenstee, 1990:42). 

'6 This recalls previous adaptations of children classics like, for example, Peter Pan adapted as Hook directed by 
Steven Spielberg and released in 1991. 
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arrival in his life, on top of shattering to pieces the apparent stability he has achieved, forces him 
to engage in a form of self-questioning much like that one does standing in front of a mirror. 
Philip, then looking at Nemo, says: “I was fine.” (Lawrence, 2022:1:22:58). The girl’s, Jittle 
Nemo’s, loss of her father mirrors and echoes Philip’s, young Nemo’s, loss of his brother, as 
Philip puts it himself when first meeting Nemo at the funeral: “I am so sorry for your loss... our 
loss, obviously” (Lawrence, 2022:12:35). The fact that Philip will have no other choice but to 
help Nemo to cope with her emotions also backs him into his own emotional corner. As Ms. 
Arya, the school counselor, recalls both Philip and Nemo “are struggling with powerful emotions 
and ... will have to deal with them” (Lawrence, 2022:1:22:41). They better try and do it together, 
she adds, as they are (figuratively, and later on will literally be) “on the same boat” (Lawrence, 
2022:1:22:47). 


Interestingly, Philip seems willing to face that challenge from the very beginning. From the first 
scene when Philip and Nemo enter Philip’s appartement, he shows renewed efforts to bond with 
the girl: he asks her if she is into spinning (as the apartment building has a spinning studio, and 
although neither seems to know what spinning is), if she likes doorknobs (in the hope of finding 
shared interests), if she needs a hug before going to bed, and even tries to use humor (even 
though his lock joke falls flat). This appears quite surprising coming from a man who has acted 
in socially awkward ways from the first moment he appeared on the screen. Even though he 
admits his clumsiness and helplessness at times, and as ill-equipped as he may be, Philip wants 
to help. 


The film right away creates an open correlation between this fact and the theme of parenthood, 
and the difficulties it entails. In a comical scene, the audience sees Philip, after Nemo went to 
bed on the first night, going online and googling ‘how to raise a child’ (Lawrence, 
2022:00:15:43). But parenthood, as a set of responsibilities, is not something you can learn from 
a search engine, nor can these responsibilities be shrunk to school, as Philip will rapidly discover. 
Becoming an adult/parent may well imply reconnecting with your inner child on a journey back 
to Slumberland, and Nemo herself discovers that when meeting Flip. Surprisingly, it is in Flip, 
Philip’s Slumberland alter-ego, that Nemo initially sees a father figure, potentially because Flip 
used to be her father’s partner in their earlier adventures “before he went straight and had a kid” 
(Lawrence, 2022:00:20:45). Recalling Meyer’s bildungstraum, it is in and with dreams that 
Nemo finds the way to create a bond (represented by the piece of red string that Philip and 
Nemo’s father used to find each other in their respective dreams) with a new parent figure that 
will enable her to pursue her education. Even though Flip does not represent the usual values 
associated with parenthood'’, what he represents is probably what Nemo needs at that time to 
cope with her grief before being able to find balance and stability; that is, reconnecting with her 
childhood fantasy. 


In The Poetics of Slumberland, Bukatam introduces two interesting notions that Flip indisputably 
embodies in the film: that of play and that of animatedness. Bukatam identifies play as “a driving 
force in human culture”. Play represents interludes in our daily lives, in their rules and 
obligations, “a [temporary] stepping out of ‘real life’ where “the player, frequently a jester or 
trickster, shows that there are other meanings to life from those that are publicly recognized”. 


'7 Such an argument can be questioned as Flip’s character has been said to be imbued with a “Dad energy” (Vito 
Oddo, 2022). 
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Flip, the outlaw (admittedly a trickster figure), is there to remind Nemo of the rules of 
Slumberland only to better break them. He invites her to play with him by going on a treasure 
hunt. Similarly, animatedness, a literary concept Bukatam borrows from Sianne Ngai, represents 
“[the] ugly feelings, or negative emotions, [that] come into play when agency is blocked, and 
these feelings can be understood as gestures of resistance ... . Unable to effect change, the 
bearers of ugly feelings exist as outsiders refusing to perform as expected.” Flip embodies 
animatedness in that respect: he was stranded in Slumberland because of Philip’s inability to deal 
with the ‘ugly feelings’ he associated with his brother’s departure and became an outlaw in a 
gesture of resistance tirelessly performing contrary to the rules issued by the BOSA. Flip is 
animated in all possible senses: he is energetic, boisterous and rowdy, exaggeratedly enthusiastic, 
sometimes over-animated and annoying — in short, he “represents a little utopia of disorder” 
(Bukatam, 2012). This utopia is what Nemo needs and where she will be able to express both her 
dreams — here understood as instances of her wishful thinking that she could be reunited with 
her late father — and ugly feelings’*. 


The triangular relationship between Nemo, Philip and Flip reaches two peaks in the film, each of 
which supports the rhetoric of the difficulties of parenthood being symptomatic of the tension 
between the world of childhood fantasy, Slumberland, and that of adult responsibility, the 
Waking World. Both peaks also deal with the theme of grief and coming to terms with the loss of 
a relative. After she freed Flip from the Bureau cell and after they travelled through the world of 
the Canadian giant goose, Nemo and Flip reach the Sea of Nightmares. Before they dive into the 
sea, Nemo announces to Flip that she knows who he is in the Waking World. Now that he can 
remember who he is and with the wishing pearl, Nemo explains, Flip can wish to wake up and 
Philip and Flip will “be one person again” (Lawrence, 2022:1:20:17). Flip feeling insulted at 
being (called) “a doorknob salesman” decides, because “this is a buzzkill” (Lawrence, 
2022:1:20:20), to abandon his quest for the wishing pearls and to stay in Slumberland. Nemo 
tries to make him see reason by explaining that Philip needs Flip and adds that “[she] thought 
that when [they] get the pearl she could be with [her] dad at night and with [him] during the day. 
[He] could be her part-time dad” (Lawrence, 2022:1:20:46). The triangle would then be 
complete: Nemo and Philip by embracing both worlds could start a whole new parent-child 
relationship. Flip’s answer to Nemo’s offer reinforces in the most ironical way that very idea: 
“T’m nobody’s dad, kid.” (Lawrence, 2022:1:21:51). Knowing that Nemo in Latin means nobody, 
one rapidly realizes that Flip, ironically, concurs. 


Quite expectedly, this is not the way in which Nemo understands the answer as she thinks Flip is 
giving up on her. Subsequently to that Nemo is woken up by Ms. Arya who discovered that 
Nemo has been committing truancy to travel to Slumberland by taking naps in the school 
basement. The ensuing interview between Ms. Arya, Philip and Nemo culminates in Philip 
telling Nemo that she might probably be better in foster care as “at least foster parents know how 
to be parents” (Lawrence, 2022:1:23:11). In the following scene, Philip shoulders on his parent 
responsibility as throughout his arguments with Nemo he behaves like a father telling her that he 
has only been trying to help that he “cook[s], entertain[s] ... [or at least] tr[ies]’” (Lawrence, 
2022:1:23:25), and that, most meaningfully, he thought “[they] were bonding (Lawrence, 
2022:1:23:46). Slumberland and the Waking World are like mirror images in which roles are 


'8 These ugly feelings that can be subsumed under the first four stages of grief — denial, anger, bargaining, and 
depression — the fifth and last one being acceptance. 
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reversed: where, in Slumberland, Nemo thought she and Flip were bonding and was disappointed 
and angered by Flip’s decision to leave, Philip, in the Waking Worlld, felt the same way and is 
disappointed and angered to see that Nemo has been running away from her responsibilities in 
that budding relation. The argument escalades and ends with Nemo saying, “‘you’re not my dad,” 
and Philip replying “I’m not trying to be!” (Lawrence, 2022:1:24:06). This last remark prompts 
Nemo to run away at night to go to the docks and sail her boat back to the lighthouse where she 
used to live with her father. 


The lighthouse is a particularly potent metaphor in the film. First it represents Nemo’s haven: the 
place where her dad raised her up isolated from the realities of the outside world, the “whimsical 
life’ (Shaw-Williams, 2022) her father built for her and that she has now lost. The aesthetic 
choices that Lawrence made seem to point in that direction as can easily be observed from the 
first scenes of the movie. The lighthouse needed to have “a timeless quality” in the sense that 
“you do not really know what era [the scenes are] happening in” (Lawrence qtd in 
Shaw-Williams, 2022). In that respect, it can be argued that the lighthouse also represents 
Slumberland itself and, as such, the world of dreams where you can wish (if you have a wishing 
pearl, that is) for dreams and utopia alike “where fantasy is the one rule, where you can remedy 
any shortcoming” (Morgan, 1990:47). Just like Slumberland in McCay’s original comic, the 
lighthouse also represents a utopian parody of the world Nemo leaves behind: this is clearly 
visible upon Nemo’s first visit to Slumberland where the inside of the lighthouse seems to have 
been animated by a magic touch: painted boats really sail at sea and birds that were once stuffed 
are flying around. In that sense, the lighthouse in Slumberland is Nemo’s own “secret place”; a 
place which “permit[s] the child the possibility of experiencing in a normal manner access to 
strange and unfamiliar worlds around [her]” (Langeveld qtd in Bukatam, 2012). 


The unfamiliar worlds that Nemo is given to experience are that of the city (i.e., the real outside 
world she had been sheltered from by her father) and the world of grief. In that respect, the 
lighthouse represents the journey through grief and towards resilience, as Nemo and her father 
observe during their brief reunion towards the end of the movie: “I know what a lighthouse is for. 
To guide you on your journey” (Lawrence, 2022:1:43:51). Interestingly, the lighthouse guides 
both Nemo and Philip on their respective journeys as they seem to follow parallel paths — one in 
Slumberland and the other one in the Waking World. When trying to reach the Lighthouse at 
night on her small boat, Nemo bumps her head against the sail and falls asleep. This prompts her 
to go back to the Sea of Nightmare, collect a pearl, wake the nightmare squid and embark on her 
disorderly flight with Flip who, after realizing that he became Slumberland’s most wanted outlaw 
for having left a little girl alone in the Sea of Nightmares, has decided to come to the rescue. In 
the butterfly ballroom, when standing in front of the final door before she can reach the 
lighthouse, Nemo has no other choice but to throw her wishing pearl to Flip so he can wake up 
and escape the nightmare. This figuratively wakes Philip up and leads him to jump from the 
coastguards’ boat to go and retrieve Nemo from the sea waters where she slipped after her boat 
beached at the bottom of the lighthouse. The lighthouse is then the place where the journey ends, 
where the triangle is eventually complete, where the girl, Philip and Flip finally find Nemo by 
overcoming their dreams and becoming heroes of their own. 


Slumberland, like Little Nemo in Slumberland, reads like a coming-of-age story, a tale of what it 
is like to grow up in which being educated in the world of dreams can become a dream education 
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for children and adult/parents alike. If McCay’s and Lawrence’s take on education differs, 
because both are symptomatic of their times (one when the figure of the child was only being 
discovered and one in which parents are allowed to ask how to raise their child), the bottom line 
remains the same: growing up means becoming the hero of your own bildungstraum and 
embracing your inner child. 


Part 3: Spectacle & Remaking Strategies: On the Importance of VFX, CGI, Casting, and 
Storytelling 
Through the analysis of formal and thematic interpretants, it has been shown that while the 
filiation of Slumberland with Winsor McCay’s original material can be observed in formal 
characteristics, the treatment of the original themes appearing in the comics have been expanded 
and reinterpreted in larger encompassing, if not universal, tropes. S/umberland, however, is also 
(if not first) a product of its time. As was mentioned earlier, adaptation involves a form of 
recontextualization. As Venuti observes, in film adaptations: 
not only do aspects of film form ... contribute to the construction of a different context 
that creates a substantially different signifying process, but they are further inflected by 
distinct styles of acting, directing and studio production, by the trajectory of a particular 
actor’s, director’s, or screenwriter’s career, by economic and political factors, and by the 
hierarchy of values, beliefs and representations in the cultural situation where the 
adaptation is produced. (2007:30) 
To engage in a holistic analysis of adaptation, these elements of the creation and reception 
contexts that pertain specifically to the film medium and to the new receiving situation also need 
to be addressed. When considering Slumberland, and even though it does not fall into that 
category, approaching some the film’s strategies with the method that scholars have devised for 
remakes seems appropriate, if only because “such productions are expected to make a convincing 
case to audiences that they are worth seeing even though their content is not ‘new’” (Rosewarne, 
2022:2). 


Lauren Rosewarne (2022), in her book Why we Remake?, examines the strategies that the film 
industry implements in such films in a self-centered effort at proving themselves. Some of these 
strategies can be observed in S/umberland, among them, some have been reproached as senseless 
spectacle, but others have been praised. Characteristically, strategies that Rosewarne associates 
with what she calls the better and bigger remake, i.e., calling on technological innovation which 
entails showcasing a massive budget, or making the film an instance of ‘event cinema,’ have 
been criticized, while the strategies that Rosewarne associates with the creative remake, like the 
addition of new secondary characters, have been praised. I will discuss all these different 
categories in the hope of showing that Slumberland engages in a form of spectacle, indeed, but 
one akin to that which McCay also tried to create with his comics. As Morgan argues, “reading 
Little Nemo does not entail emotional participation; reading and decoding the strip is pure 
spectacle” (1990:43). The reason that makes fiction so attractive, he adds, is that it offers a 
carefree simulacrum of life, so much so that when reading Little Nemo, the audience is given to 
contemplate a sublime spectacle (1990:48). 

Slumberland heavily relied on VFX and CGI to create the dreamworlds. As can be understood 
from the article published in Animation Magazine, the technical challenges were numerous and 
no less than seven different VFX studios were involved to “create the 1,150 visual effects shots 
that had long, slow camera moves, low angles, and wide lenses” (Hogg, 2022:88). Among those 
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challenges, VFX supervisor Adrian de Wet mentions the creation of the butterfly dancing 
couples, the creation of the nightmare squid that they wished to make “scary and toxic-looking” 
(Hogg, 2022:89) which explains its smokey/inky appearance, and the creation of the blue 
plexiglass city. He also insists on the time that was spent in research and development. As 
mentioned earlier, Francis Lawrence insisted on making meaningful choices to ensure that each 
of the dreams would retain its own meaningful narrative. Interestingly, all these efforts have been 
brushed aside by critics saying that the film eventually tried to “overdo it” (Anderson, 2022; 
Sobczynski, 2022). This seems to be symptomatic of ‘bigger and better’ remakes as Rosewarne 
(2022) suggests. This is an era of blockbuster and “event cinema’, i.e., “must-watch titles 
appealing to the broadest possible audience” (Rosewarne, 2022:12) and many films tend to rely 
on the technological rationale in that respect. If the industry sees this as innovation and 
advancement that drives new productions, critics (and audiences) may sometimes consider that 
in a much more negative light (Rosewarne, 2022:18). To this, one can add the fact that 
Slumberland was heavily advertised with numerous articles being published before its release 
which build up significant expectations that may well have been exaggerated. The fact remains 
that VFX and CGI techniques make Slumberland a spectacle in the sense that they were put to 
the use of turning each dream into a convincing simulacrum of life. 


Among the other strategies that Rosewarne (2022) associates with bigger and better remakes is 
the casting of celebrities. This aspect is of particular interest in the case of Slumberland. Early on 
in advertising around the film, the casting of Jason Momoa as Flip was branded as one of the 
film’s innovative and potentially attractive aspects. Lawrence repeatedly explained in interviews 
that the decision to cast Momoa had mainly to do with the fact that the actor had been remanded 
to the role of barbarians or heroes and that Slumberland was an opportunity for him to explore a 
character that was closer to his real-life personality’’. In Rosewarne’s terminology, this would 
make Slumberland fall under the category of the “star vehicle” in which the film is made to 
“showcase a star’s talent” (2022:20). This can arguably be true about Momoa in S/umberland as 
the actor also contributed to the character in different ways. In McCay’s comic, Flip starts as 
Nemo’s nemesis: being the nephew of the Duke of Dawn, Flip constantly tries to force Nemo to 
wake up. Flip’s physical appearance is that of small rather pudgy, green-faced cigar-chewing 
man, oftentimes wearing a top hat that says “WAKE UP” (McCay, 2016:168, March 4, 1906). 
Despite Flip’s behavior Nemo adopts a benevolent attitude towards him; Nemo will even 
befriend him in later installments after having saved his life (McCay, 2016:205, November 18, 
1906). If Nemo’s and Flip’s first encounter in Slumberland does recall in parts the initial relation 
between the two characters in the comic — Flip pushes Nemo through the top window of the 
lighthouse telling her that it is “time to wake up, kid” (Lawrence, 2022:00:23:33) — Flip’s 
physical appearance is completely different from that of the comic. Lawrence explains that Flip’s 
appearance sprung up from close collaboration between the actor and the filmmaker”? (Jones, 
2022). Flip’s comical, mischievous, and irreverent behavior was derived as much from Momoa’s 
identity “as a person” as from inspiration from other “mischievous, irreverent kinds of 
characters” (Jones, 2022). This also inscribes the film in a larger reception context where the 


'? Yet another hint at the fact that spectacle, in Slumberland as in its original material, springs up from portraying 
real life. 

°° This potentially reopens the question of authorship when considering adaptations. Where some scholars, like 
Hutcheon (2012) and Venuti, (2007) have drawn a rather clear-cut conclusion in assigning authorship to the 
filmmaker, others, like Perdikaki (2018) and Rosewarne, (2022) insist on the fact that actors can sometimes play 
such a meaningful role in the creation of a character that some recognition would be justified. 
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audience can (and arguably did’') identify references other than the original material, making the 
film part of the contemporary intertextual reception context — “the various intermedia through 
which the source text continues to accrue significance” (Venuti, 2007:29). 


About the creation of Flip, Lawrence explains: “We really tried to find his own physicality and 
his own design and came up with reasons why he would look a certain way, based on who his 
alter ego is in the real world” (Jones, 2022). Indeed, watching the scene when Nemo understands 
that Philip and Flip are one and the same person several elements surface: the child’s oversized 
fluffy slippers turned Flip’s feet into hind paws, the child’s robe became Flip’s long faded red 
circus-like overcoat, and his Viking helmet gave Flip two impressive horns. As mentioned 
earlier, Flip’s rambunctious characters also supports one of the most important narrative arcs. 
One interviewer called Flip “a cartoon like character” but only on the surface, because then “you 
realize that he has real issues and is going through things and has real wants and needs and can 
be emotional and can surprise you” (CBR Presents, 2022). As the salsa dancer tells Flip in the 
first dreamworld, when looking at him one can sense: “such raw masculine power. But at the 
same time ... a deep sadness. Like a lost little boy, far from home” (Lawrence, 2022:00:40:39). It 
is Flip’s animatedness that Momoa helped to create and managed to convey, which was 
meaningfully praised by the critics. 


Remakes, Rosewarne contends, “are never mere duplicates” and some “can absolutely be 
creative” (2022:173) endeavors. In such cases, creativity can be achieved using different 
techniques, two of which will be explored now: gender-swapping and expanding on secondary 
characters. As surprising as it may seem, the fact the Lawrence decided to cast a girl for Nemo’s 
role is not discussed anywhere. Some reviews hint at the fact that this is a change compared to 
the original material (e.g. “this time around, Nemo is a nine-year-old girl”, Sobczynski, 2022), 
but then leave that at the level of factual information. Rosewarne in her discussion of 
sex-swapping explains that sometimes, the fact that the gender of one or more characters differs 
from the original is not pointing to more or less overt political agendas or to efforts at reflecting 
the zeitgeist but are rather symptoms of “a blind casting that transpires” (Rosewarne, 2019:51). 
This might well be the case in Slumberland as the only interview that discusses, however briefly, 
the casting of Marlow Barkley mentions the fact that before Barkley became available, the 
prospective choice was another actress (Jones, 2022). What needs to be highlighted is the fact 
that this decision, although silenced in the extensive paratext, comes at a time when sex-swaps 
are commonplace, so much so that it seems to save the need for an explanation. Considering the 
triangular relationship between Nemo, Philip and Flip and its centrality for the film, it is safe to 
say that this decision to cast a female Nemo was probably also meant to better support the 
narrative: father daughter relationships may arguably show greater complicity and it is to be 
expected that Philip’s difficulty in bonding with Nemo would have been potentially less 
convincing had Nemo been a boy. What remains clear is that this decision sustains an effort at 
creativity on Lawrence’s part, and an effort that also very clearly installs S/umberland in the 
contemporary cultural field while considering its shifting power relations and the influence of 
contemporary social debates. 


Slumberland casting is symptomatic of current diversifying and inclusive casting practices in 
Hollywood. Inclusion seems to have been a key factor that Lawrence and the screenwriters took 


*1 Critics have identified Beetlejuice and Jack Sparrow as the main potential sources of inspiration. 
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into consideration. This is notably visible in the secondary characters. Agent Green played by 
Weruche Opia serves as an interesting example of that. As a member of the BOSA, she has been 
chasing Flip for years — the audience is given to understand that the main reason for that is the 
fact that the map to the wishing pearls is hers, and that Flip and Nemo’s father stole it from her. 
This added storyline infuses the film with more action as throughout the story Agent Green 
keeps chasing Flip. But Agent Green also has other important roles to play much like Ms. Arya 
in the Waking World, Agent Green is the one who has got the necessary knowledge and 
experience to help Nemo understand the overarching meaning of her adventures. In the opening 
scene of the film, Agent Green explains in a voiceover that members of the Bureau “make your 
dreams to help you on your journey” (Lawrence 1:04) thus emphasizing the importance of what 
is going to follow. The aesthetic that was chosen for Agent Green and the other members of the 
Bureau is symptomatic of another trend that has often been discussed when analyzing remakes: 
that of nostalgia. Agent Green explains that Bureau’s office and wardrobes have not been 
updated since the early 1970s, this serves as a playful reminder of contemporary trends in 
popular culture where vintage products and revivals have become commonplace”. 


At the crossroads between creative character addition and reliance on VFX, another of the 
secondary roles is that given to Pig. Pig is a stuffed animal in the Waking World and has the 
magical capacity to come to life in Slumberland. An instance of cutting-edge CGI, Pig is also a 
beautiful example of character animation for Pig has his very own role to play in Nemo’s 
journey, most notably as he eventually is the one to provide her with the wishing pearl that will 
enable her to see her father. As a stuffed animal, Pig represents childhood and security: as Solis 
recalls, children tend to love stuffed animals because of their noticeable traits, their soothing 
texture, and human-like attributes. Pig presents all these characteristics and, when alive in 
Slumberland, even interacts with the other characters, adding to the comedy of Slumberland. But 
stuffed animals are also representations of a parents’ love for their child. As such, it is no 
surprise that Pig would be the one to first take Nemo on a journey to Slumberland, neither is it 
surprising that he would the one to retain the pearl. Pig acts both as a reminder of and as a 
metaphor for Nemo’s father. At the beginning of the film, Nemo tells her father that she is too 
old to sleep with Pig which her father accepts by saying: “Sorry, Pig, It’s a rite of passage” 
(Lawrence, 2022:00:3:48). But once Nemo moves in Philip’s apartment, Pig is her only 
landmark: “the reminder of moments in her life with more certainty than she currently has” 
(Solis, 2022). The addition of Pig was probably meant to appeal to a large family audience (as 
Lawrence and the cast remarked in interviews), but it also beautifully completes the narrative on 
grieving and parenthood. 


One last meaningful and creative addition to the initial material is the Dreamers themselves. I 
already discussed their importance in grounding the aesthetic of the dreamworld, but their own 
appearance is just as important. When Flip and Nemo first encounter the first dreamer, the salsa 
dancer, Flip explains: “there’s our dreamer. Classic repression dream. ... You never heard of 
Freud? Repression. All those feelings get bottled up, and they go bustling out in Slumberland” 
(Lawrence, 2022:00:40:04). From then on, suspense is going to build up as Nemo and Flip 
encounter other dreamers without getting to see their Waking World counterparts. It is only 
towards the end of the movie that all dreamers having been chased by the nightmare and being 
cornered in the ballroom have no other option but to wake up. In a series of rapid successive 


» For further discussion of this see Kennedy-Karpat and the special issues of Adaptation (13:3) published in 2020. 
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sequences, the audience realizes that the Cuban salsa queen is in fact a nun in a convent, the boy 
driving the blue garbage truck a little Asian child who has been dreaming about his favorite toys 
(the garbage truck and blue plexiglass building blocks), the man in the mirror-house bathrooms is 
an employee sleeping at his desk and the wild Canadian goose rider a hockey fan who fell asleep 
during a game. 


On top of adding to the comedy, the Dreamers are also part of a wider metafictional discourse on 
dreams that is interspersed throughout the film. For example, when looking at the map, which 
Flip calls the “Map of all Dreams”, the audience sees that its shows typical dream tropes such as 
“running but not moving,” “falling teeth,” “fantasy date,” “falling,” “forgot my pants,” “leave for 
a test and didn’t study,” “hair loss,” “naked in public,” “being chased,” etc. (Lawrence, 
2022:00:34:52-00:35:09). Similarly, when Agent Green has arrested Flip and Nemo, she takes 
them on an elevator to the BOSA, in which the floors correspond to typical dream tropes: 
“running place,” “late for a date,” “missing a flight,” “mommy issues,” “spiders & snakes,” 
“back in school,” and “endless staircase” (Lawrence, 2022:1:01:23). This last floor is where 
Agent Green’s colleague who has joined them on the elevator exits saying: “Hey, at least I get 
my steps, right?”. The light comedy coupled with this self-conscious discourse is one last 
element that recalls McCay’s orginal comic as he was also known for engaging in metafictional 
moves and breaking the proverbial fourth wall. All this goes to show that Slumberland on top of 
relying on the opportunities offered by its production modern production context also creatively 
engages with some of that context’s political agendas through subtle hints that are made to pass 
as natural. 


99 66 99 66 


Conclusion 

This last section has shown that by tapping in contemporary strategies common in the film 
industry, Slumberland recontextualized McCay’s work in a new reception situation. While 
paying homage to the original material and acknowledging its pioneering nature, Slumberland 
also benefits from McCay’s cultural capital and potent position in the literary field. By means of 
formal interpretants the film appropriated some of McCay’s writing techniques and turned them 
into equivalents for the film medium. By expanding on the themes developed in McCay’s initial 
stories while retaining the meaning that previous scholars had seen in them, it modernized the 
comic offering a reinterpretation of the universal themes of parenthood and grief. 


Having addressed all those aspects in an effort at offering a holistic analysis of the film, it seems 
safe to say that S/umberland is indeed an adaptation of McCay’s comic as it engages in a triple 
effort at rewriting, reinterpreting and recontextualizing this work that pioneered practices in the 
comic and in the animation genre. Although Slumberland may seem less remarkable than 
McCay’s groundbreaking style, it does engage the audience in a spectacle. One that may not be 
sublime, but that is definitely not senseless. 
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ABSTRACT 

The adaptation of literary text into cinematic narrative has become a 
common phenomenon. It engages in a process of intersemiotic 
transition which initiates transference of words to images. The 
resulting interplay of words and images witnesses a change in 
medium (from literary to visual) and change in spatiality (from 
pages to screen). Undoubtedly, both literary and cinematic mediums 
are essentially preoccupied with communicating through narratives. 
Nevertheless, the narrative field is dominated by the host of 
characters as they propel the action and develop the course of work. 
In this manner, the characters on page (paper-people) and on-screen 
(performers) play a significant role. Venturing in the similar 
direction, the paper compares Bapsi Sidhwa’s Ice-Candy-Man with 
Deepa Mehta’s Earth. It explores how various nuances are generated 
due to the interface of literature and cinema in the field of characters 
and characterization. To this end, it addresses a few queries: How do 
the two artists deal with the characters in their respective mediums? 
Do they share the same vision? If not, in what manner does the 
adapter need to make revisions in the form of inclusion, omission 
and modification in the depiction of characters? By manipulating the 
strength of the audio-visual medium, how does the director attempt 
to extract the befitting performance from her actors vis-a-vis the 
characters delineated in the literary medium? Finally, to what extent 
the paper-people undergo adaptation process to gain the life of 
on-screen performers in order to mark the art of characterization of 
the director? Interestingly, such a line of query problematizes the 
discourse of adaptation studies and offers a new insight into the 


process of adaptation. 


1. Introduction 


The cross-fertilization amongst different kinds of art forms increases the scope for adaptation 
from one form of art to the other. The adaptation of literary text into cinematic narrative has 
become a common phenomenon. It engages in a process of intersemiotic transition which 
initiates transference of words to images. The art of adaptation appropriates the existent material 
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and gives the old content a new form. The filmmakers have plundered the literary riches so as to 
dig gold in their celluloid enterprises. The resulting interplay of words and images witnesses a 
change in medium (from literary to visual) and change in spatiality (from pages to screen). In 
doing so, it leads towards the convergence culture which calls for the revision and remediation of 
written word into projected images by the artists. Interestingly, the adaptation process brings 
about the intersection of the literary and the cine-text working towards assessing the intertextual 
resonances between the two. 

Undoubtedly, both literary and cinematic mediums are essentially preoccupied with 
communicating through narratives. Nevertheless, narrative field is dominated by the host of 
characters as they propel the action and develop the course of work. The characters act as driving 
force and shoulder the entire narrative be it written or visual. This notion nevertheless gives 
prominence to the art of characterization of the artists involved. In the world of written texts, 
characters are delineated through words and verbal images. But when it comes to visual 
narratives, these individuals transform into real personages pulsating with life. In this manner, 
the characters on page (paper-people) and on-screen (performers) play a significant role. 

Aim 

Venturing in the similar direction, the paper comparatively evaluates Bapsi Sidhwa’s 
Ice-Candy-Man with Deepa Mehta’s Earth. It explores how various nuances are generated due to 
the interface of literature and cinema in the field of characters and characterization. To this end, 
it addresses a few queries: How do the two artists deal with the characters in their respective 
mediums? Do they share the same vision? If not, in what manner does the adapter need to make 
revisions in the form of inclusion, omission and modification in the depiction of characters? By 
manipulating the strength of the audio-visual medium, how does the director attempt to extract 
the befitting performance from her actors vis-a-vis the characters delineated in the literary 
medium? Finally, to what extent the paper-people undergo adaptation process to gain the life of 
on-screen performers in order to mark the art of characterization of the director? Interestingly, 
such a line of query problematizes the discourse of adaptation studies and offers a new insight 
into the process of adaptation. 


2. Methodology 


In order to assess the role of characters and art of characterization practised by the two artists, the 
paper first seeks to analyse the respective works of each artist taking the original text first. After 
analyzing the source text, it attempts to trace the similar approach adopted by the filmmaker and 
identifies the common points shared by the two, bringing about the convergence of two artists. 
Next, it studies the points of divergence initiated by the director. In order to mark her departure, 
the study focuses how the adapter incorporates certain strategies to individualize a few 
characters. Furthermore, it seeks to observe the revisionary approach employed by the adapter to 
revisit the source text either by omitting or modifying the original characters. Finally, the perusal 
attempts to probe the several inevitable changes which become evident in paper people as they 
get a new lease on life as on-screen performers. 


Analysis 


To begin with the literary discourse, Sidhwa’s art of characterization is praiseworthy in 
Ice-Candy-Man. In order to delineate her characters, she cuts across the cross-section of society 
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featuring her characters from different walks of life. Be it portraying high class or low class 
society, depicting urban or rural background, projecting educated or illiterate, she draws the 
nuances of each sect with convincing details. In fact, the diversity in her character portrayal can 
be estimated from the fact that she builds up the world of working class inhabited by ayahs, 
candy sellers, masseurs, gardeners, butchers, cooks and sweepers as remarkably as she depicts 
the society of educated and sophisticated upper middle class masters who have the power to 
extract services from the working class. Similarly, she draws an impressive picture of the 
composite culture of Lahore depicting each religion—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Parsee, 
Christian—from a neutral perspective. 
In portraying the upper middle class, she lists a gallery of characters like Lenny, Mrs. and Mr. 
Sethi, Adi, Godmother, Oldhusband, Slavesister, Electric-aunt, Cousin, Dr. Mody and Colonel 
Bharucha. All of them belong to Parsee community. Apart from them, she presents Sethis’ 
friends and acquaintances including Christian Mrs. and Mr. Rogers and Sikh Mr. Singh with 
an American Christian wife. In fact, the children—Rosy and Peter—of the inter-racial couple 
emerge as an interesting case of hybrid identity. These upper middle class characters are 
depicted living in their impressive abodes aided by the domestic helps and indulge in a life of 
luxury. 
After describing the upper middle class, inhabiting the “elevated world of chairs, tables and 
toilet seats,” the author delineates the working class with masterful craftsmanship (Sidhwa, 
1989: 58). The working class becomes apparent in Ayah, her circle of friends and Lenny’s 
house-staff. Notably, the individuals belong to different religions and together they form a 
heterogeneous group around Ayah—a symbol of united India. Impressively, the working class 
is penned down residing in humble dwellings, assisting the masters and majorly bonding 
within the class. The only exception is Lenny who twirls in and out of both the worlds with 
ease. 
Sidhwa showcases different techniques to name her characters across classes. On one hand, 
the characters belonging to upper class are mostly given proper names like Lenny, her parents, 
Adi, Col. Bharucha, Mrs. and Mr. Singh etc. On the other hand, a few upper class characters 
are either labeled according to Lenny’s relation to them or due to their peculiar characteristics. 
In the former category fall Cousin and Godmother, and in the latter category comes 
Oldhusband (Godmother’s aging husband) and Slavesister (Godmother’s servile sister). 
Interestingly, the case of Electric-aunt is amusing as her name is an amalgam of character’s 
knack of making quick actions (bijli) and her relation to Lenny (aunt). Similar techniques are 
noticeable while portraying working class characters which are either named properly (like 
Imam Din, Yousaf, Moti, Muchoo, Papoo, Sher Singh, Sharbat Khan etc) or are referred to 
according to their respective professions (like Ice-Candy-Man, Masseur, butcher, Government 
House gardener, Falletis Hotel cook, restaurant owning wrestler etc). In the whole gallery of 
characters, the case of Ayah remains different. She is named as Shanta just once in the novel 
and is referred to as Ayah throughout the narrative. She is at once given a proper identity only 
to be stereotyped or subjectivised according to her profession. 
Apart from depicting the characters from urban setting, Sidhwa also touches the limits of the 
countryside. Through her portrayal of villagers at Muslim village of Pir Pindo and Sikh 
village of Dera Tek Singh, she demonstrates the shared bonds of fraternity and regional 
integrity. The villagers in shape of Dost Mohammad, Chidda, Ranna, Khatija, Parveen, 
Jagjeet Singh, Choudhry fill Sidhwa’s rural canvass. In addition to presenting the common 
people, the author also makes frequent references to political figures of the time like Mahatma 
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Gandhi, Jawahar Lal Nehru, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Master Tara Singh and Lord 
Mountbatten. Out of these, she also charts the presence of Mahatma Gandhi and Master Tara 
Singh making appearance in flesh and blood. These political references illustrate how the 
writer flips with ease in describing the ordinary people and the personalities of the elite class. 
It is pertinent to note that Sidhwa’s art of characterization is not limited to just portraying the 
varied sections of society. Rather, she believes in depicting her characters in fuller dimension. 
Her view can be best exemplified through the character portrayal of Ice-Candy-Man who in 
the course of the novel metamorphoses from a fun loving charlatan to an impossibly hardened 
communal fanatic who does not waver to jeopardize the interests and lives of his 
acquaintances and friends. Similarly, Lenny is presented with three dimensions. As the 
partition arrives and naked face of humanity unfolds before her, Lenny awakens to the frailties 
of the adult world and loses her innocence forever. Sidhwa, no doubt carves out her characters 
with realistic dimensions infusing each of them with human instincts, cravings and needs. 
Such a masterful treatment of Sidhwa inadvertently raises the bar for Mehta’s art of 
characterization to be followed in the cinematic successor. Stressing this point, the perusal 
addresses the question: how does Mehta treat the characters on-screen and to what extent she 
shares the vision of her predecessor? For that matter, Mehta uses Sidhwa as a launch pad to 
narrate the repercussions of historical event which created fissures in human relations. In 
order to delineate a larger picture of society, the director follows the footsteps of her 
predecessor and draws a wide cross-section of society. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians 
and Parsees across different classes populate Mehta’s world of vision. Interestingly, like the 
writer, the director also devises the character of Lenny to bind the two opposing worlds. The 
interstitial figure relishes both caramel puddings and matar paneer, does waltz and pees in 
open spaces of park, rides car and bicycle alike, and lives in a mansion but frequents the lower 
class tenements. Since the events are largely focused through Lenny’s point of view, Mehta 
adopts the child’s vocabulary and frequently names her characters according to their 
respective professions. Viewed as such, both the writer and the director showcase the 
convergence of their shared vision. 

However, it does not mean that Mehta follows the art of characterization of the original writer 
in letter. If that is the case, the question arises: How does Mehta make revisions while 
adapting the source? As a matter of fact, Mehta does exercise certain key choices and adopts 
various techniques to render her characters on-screen. Although, she chooses a few characters 
which are detrimental in plot development but later on by adopting the strategies of omission, 
modification and inclusion she initiates the point of divergence. Firstly, she omits a huge 
gallery of characters especially from Pir Pindo, Parsee characters like Godmother, 
Oldhusband, Slavesister, Col. Bharucha, Lenny’s friends like Rosy and Peter, a few lower 
class characters like Falletis hotel cook, Sharbat Khan, Gita and Shankar, and new ayah, 
Hamida. The film also sidelines the two political leaders, that is, Mahatma Gandhi and Master 
Tara Singh who are shown in person in the novel. However, the film is replete with references 
to these contemporary leaders. 

But the elimination of character like Lenny’s Godmother Rodabai has a significant bearing on 
the plot design of the adapted version. Rodabai’s absence leaves no scope for the screenplay 
to underline violence as a means to develop female bonding and resistance, thereby 
obliterating the recovery tactics, in which she played an active agency, to rehabilitate Shanta 
after her abduction. Undermining the female experience on both counts, Mehta’s narrative 
evinces a transgression of Sidhwa’s feminist concerns to some extent. Moreover, the 
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exclusion of the visits of political figures like Mahatma Gandhi and Master Tara Singh to 
Lahore tones down the political dynamics in the film. 

Secondly, Mehta modifies the character of Lenny’s brother Adi and Cousin into an amalgam 
of Cousin Adi and the character of Ranna into an anonymous Muslim refugee boy. The 
attribution of Ranna’s experience and his sufferings to a short narrative by a nameless boy at 
the refugee camp in Mehta’s text prevents the film from indulging into the delineation of a 
sub plot underpinning the Sikh atrocities on Muslims in detail. In doing so, the film weakens 
in Sidhwa’s full blown holistic vision which juxtaposes the instances of violence against 
Hindus and Sikhs at Lahore with that of Muslims at Pir Pindo to hold each community as 
guilty. 

Thirdly, Mehta makes a few inclusions not in the terms of roping more characters into her art 
but in the sense of giving an additional dimension to her characters. Notably, most of the 
working class characters in Sidhwa’s world are named after their respective professions. Such 
a handling problematizes class distinctions and makes the characters distant. Ditching 
Sidhwa’s vision, Mehta christens many of her characters in order to personalize them: Ayah 
becomes Shanta (just named once in the novel), Ice-Candy-Man becomes Dil Nawaz, 
Masseur becomes Hassan, and Government House gardener becomes Totaram. 

Despite the fact that the diasporic director lends a compelling picture of the different classes 
there are a few critics who point out the incompetence of the director in depicting the 
complexity when it comes to religion. According to this view, each of the characters is 
stereotyped into peculiar characteristics of his respective religion. One such critic, Avinash 
Jodha assesses the director’s art of characterization which he thinks is modeled on 
stereotypical projection: 

Each one of them fits into established stereotypes—all the Sikhs in the movie are impulsive 
and are the first to grab collars, Hindus are shrewd and submissive, Parsees are bum lickers 
and chameleons or at best neutral. Only the Muslims offer some diversity in the form of pious 
Imam Din, sensitive Dil Nawaz and secular Hassan. (2007: 8) 

Although, the critique holds certain strain of truth but to extend the criticism to the whole 
gallery of characters is unjustifiable. Rather, as the cinematic narrative progresses, the film 
unearths the distinctive traits of the different individuals and highlights the proficiency of 
Mehta in delivering the individuals instead of mere types. 

This brings down to another question: how Mehta optimally utilizes the potential of her 
audio-visual medium to extract the befitting performances from her selected cast? In fact, 
Mehta’s art of characterization and her equally appropriate selection of actors achieve its 
befitting response in Dil Nawaz. The director adroitly engages with her audio-visual medium 
to project her primary protagonist cum antagonist played by Amir Khan. Mehta becomes 
successful in extracting remarkable performance from one of the most versatile actors in 
Indian film industry. The actor commendably renders the persona of Dil Nawaz on-screen, 
tapping the complex nuances of popsicle-seller (his class, religion, suffering, and dejection in 
love). In fact, Mehta foregrounds his entry into the film by exploiting her multi-dimensional 
medium and employing the Bollywood tropes. Dil Nawaz’s introductory shot at once 
establishes his potential role in the plot and give him a hero status. He makes a grand entry 
holding a popsicle and reciting poetry. In fact, the cinematography lays a lot of emphasis in 
evolving his character. He looks thuggish, smokes cigarette, and sports a flashy scarf. His 
gaudy attire replicates his dynamic personality which acquires different colours. He works as 
a popsicle-seller, recites situation befitting couplets, flirts with Shanta and disguises into a 
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prophet. Mehta stages the drama of partition on the persona of Dil Nawaz (much like Sidhwa) 
who is the first in the group to suffer in the heat of violence. The personal misery of the man 
unleashes his hidden demons and he pounces back with vengeance. He metamorphoses from a 
brightly dressed carefree vendor to a kohl-rimmed somberly clad fundamentalist who inflicts 
violence. His final actions seal the fate of Shanta and Hassan as the hero of the earlier days 
becomes an anti-hero. 

Next, Mehta finds resonance of her Shanta in the persona of Nandita Das. With her dark and 
upright built and seductive body language, the actor wonderfully renders the sensual appeal of 
Shanta on-screen. The director conceives her as a metaphor for land and tries to deliver 
different facets of her personality. She is a Hindu nanny who acquires territorial significance 
and thereby is object of conquest between the claimants. This is the reason why the director 
visualizes her mostly clad in earthy colours but equally displays her sensual figure. 
Conforming to class binaries, Shanta plaits her hair or ties them in a bun like the lower-class 
nannies of those times. Moreover, the agency of Shanta exercises magnetic power over her 
admirers and controls their actions. Her faint smiles, delicate blush, coquettish expressions 
induced while amidst her admirers, when combined with her erotic sex appeal are 
unforgettable. But what remains outstanding is the breath taking performance of the actor 
during abduction. The sight of her torn blouse baring her shoulder, the fallen drape of her sari 
showing her cleavage, disheveled hair, her protesting body and her pleading lips as she is 
dragged through the courtyard and yanked into the cart is unforgettable. The plight of Shanta 
becomes representative of women who suffered during partition. 

Rahul Khanna plays the secular character of Hassan so gracefully that his commendable 
performance won him a Film Fare Award for the best male debut in 1999. With his handsome 
built and gentleman look, the actor delivers the romantic, passionate and human side of 
Sidhwa’s Malish-Wallah. Amidst partition violence, he is the only voice of reason and extends 
his empathy towards the sufferers irrespective of religion. Driven by love, he readily prepares 
himself for conversion into Hinduism and agrees to leave Lahore with his ladylove. 
Unfortunately, the peace-maker and savior falls prey and suffers an untimely death 

In her delineation of yet another female, Mrs. Bunty Sethna, played by Kittu Gidwani. Mehta 
emphasizes the hybrid identity of the Parsee woman as an amalgam of eastern and western 
mindsets. Belonging to upper middle class Parsee family, she is projected as modern, 
polished, and sophisticated. Her modernity and tasteful choices become evident in her 
anglicised way of dressing up including the lace bordered saris, sunglasses, and short blunts. 
She sips wine, drives car, does waltz and serves her husband with same ease. Much like 
Shanta, she also exhibits plural subjectivities. She is a compassionate Parsee, a loving mother, 
a devoted wife, a sympathetic master and an entertaining host. Despite her seemingly 
independent demeanour, she is subject to her husband’s whims and feels uncomfortable with 
Parsee neutrality. 

Mehta’s shrewd casting sensibility once again surfaces in her conception of genial-faced 
Imam Din as Kulbhushan Kharbanda, contemptuous butcher as Pavan Malhotra, aggressive 
Mr. Singh as Gulshan Grover, neutral Rustom Sethna as Arif Zakaria. But what comes as a 
surprise package is the role played by Maia Sethna. The young actor convincingly conveys 
the awakening consciousness of eight year old Lenny, who in the company of her educating 
nanny grabs lessons on desire, pleasures, violence and life. In fact, due to her privileged 
position of a focalizer, she makes her presence felt amidst the throng of much seasoned actors. 
Mehta’s camera in several shots zeroes in to her face to capture the play of emotions on the 
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young girl’s face ranging from anger, anguish, shock, bewilderment and terror. Undoubtedly, 
Mehta appropriately applies the strength of her audio-visual medium and camera tricks to 
extract relevant performance of her actors resonating Sidhwa’s literary characters. 

It can be pointed out that although Mehta convincingly portrays a wide range of characters 
belonging to different faiths and varied stratas, yet at the same time, she faces certain 
limitations as a corollary of her chosen medium. It is here that one enters the terrain of the 
final question, wondering: to what extent the paper-people undergo certain changes to gain the 
life of on-screen performers in order to mark the art of characterization of the director? The 
latest query revels in the fact that the cinematic adaptations of literary works determine 
intersemiotic transmission initiating from verbal sign system to pictorial sign system. 
Nevertheless, the adapter tries to seek equivalences to the preceding sign system in the new 
sign system to convey the similar idea. Indeed, it is due to the transference of the characters 
from one mode of depiction (literary) to the other (cinematic) which calls for certain 
inevitable changes. 

Undeniably, the cinematic rendition of Mehta thrusts on the showing rather than the telling 
mode of the writer. Therefore, the medium of screen does not provide ample scope to the 
viewers to delve into the psyche of the characters. Though the performing arts have the 
benefit of soliloquies, voice-overs, dialogues, actions and dream sequences to represent the 
internal struggle but they prove no match to the kind of extensive psychological explorations 
that can unfold over pages. As the camera lens predominantly focuses on the external realities 
rather than the internal anxieties so it becomes complicated “to pierce through the surfaces [of 
characters] to whatever contradictions they might conceal” (Boyum, 1989: 36). The text of 
Ice-Candy-Man is full of such explorations which lay bare the thought process of a young 
child. But it is beyond the capacity of the cinematic adaptation to capture each nuance with 
similar vividness. The working of child psychology is beautifully rendered in the written 
medium especially in the chapters depicting Lenny’s gradual sexual awakening, her visits to 
the Queen’s Park and the changes that pursue as the aftermath of the partition business, the 
depth of her guilt over betraying Ayah, to name a few. 

Arguably, the visual medium has its own list of benefits. Where it lacks in conveying the 
internal world of characters, it makes up in supplying the external details with full vigour. 
When put at disposal, the cinematic codes assist in carving out characters in equally 
convincing manner, though from outside. This fact can be better illustrated if one considers 
the optimal potency of the audio-visual medium in depicting Mehta’s characters belonging to 
two classes. Working on the external details which are the forte of visual representation, the 
director employs the functional tools of cinema in terms of costumes, gestures, mannerisms, 
expressions, body language, and setting. Through the eloquent aesthetic of her medium, 
Mehta’s cine-version opens into the world of upper class as the camera assesses the 
mise-en-scéne of Lenny’s household. With westernized and expensive wardrobe, exclusive 
jewelry, solar hats and sun glasses, lavish crockery and cutlery, palatial mansions and 
be-decked interiors, the English speaking characters live in western style. They dine tastefully, 
dance gracefully, drive casually and observe the necessary decorum and etiquette. 

The triumph of Mehta’s art is once again established when her camera intrudes into the lower 
class spaces with equal ease. While the masters relish food outside in a lavish dining room in 
provincial style, the servants dine in cramped space of kitchen. The lower class characters 
dress in traditional clothes, communicate in regional language, flock together in public places 
like park, dine at cheap restaurants in desi style, dance garishly, use bicycles, squat on floor, 
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spit around, and live in dirty cramped spaces. Such a committed engagement of the director 
with external feats betrays the strength of the visual representation to probe the subjectivity 
within from without. 

Conclusion 


To sum up, Sidhwa establishes the triumph of her art by drawing a wide cross-section of 
society in a convincing light. She leaves no dominant religion, class or region (both urban and 
rural are taken up) untouched to portray a complete picture of the past era. Much of Sidhwa’s 
vision is adopted and then adapted by Mehta in her directorial venture. Her vision scrutinizes 
through the upper class and lower working class and across different faiths, castes, genders, 
regions and professions. Her diverse characterization assists her in representing the syncretic 
culture of undivided India (though it leaves the rural setting) and maps her convergence with 
her predecessor. 

After successfully fulfilling the assumptions set by Sidhwa in the field of characterization, 
Mehta, on her part, marks a departure from the source text. As the paper people leave the 
space of Sidhwa’s page and become Mehta’s on-screen performers, they undergo a few 
appropriations. To this end, the director as a creative artist edits down a few characters from 
the original with omissions, modifications and inclusions. Her editing tactics bring about their 
own sets of repercussions as they not only untangle the plot but also strip it off from potential 
feminist, political and communal resonances. Despite undergoing these creative decisions, 
Mehta’s cine text excels in its own way as she deciphers the personas of Sidhwa’s characters 
developed through her words, and delivers them via her living images. Keeping the major 
nuances in mind, the director carefully finalizes her cast. Her actors breathe life into the 
mannerisms and culture of the by-gone days and eloquently render the trauma of partition 
on-screen. 

There is no denying the fact that Sidhwa gives a deeper peep into the psyche of her characters 
in her written medium focusing on the internal world of the individuals. But Mehta 
exquisitely supplants this slack by focusing her camera on the external world. When put at 
disposal, the cinematic codes assist in carving out her on-screen performers more 
convincingly. From the exterior view, a single shot of seeing the characters from paper to 
screen alive, dressed in suitable costumes and with situation befitting expressions can be 
worth than a whole page. That is how the thuggish Ice-Candy-Man becomes a versatile Dil 
Nawaz and mouths couplets (most developed character), sensuous and magnetic Ayah turns 
into transgressive Shanta, secular Masseur finds resonance in empathetic Hassan, and 
observant Lenny limps on-screen with knowledge (but having compromised consciousness 
due to limited internal focus of visual medium). 

Indeed, Sidhwa’s paper-people eventually undergo a creative adaptation process to gain the 
life of on-screen performers. Such transition comes as a corollary of the intersemiotic 
transpositions from one sign system (verbal) to other (visual) which precipitates a chain of 
unavoidable dissonances in terms of projection of the similar characters. As the director 
envisions her interpretation of the characters on celluloid, her art of characterization 
establishes her cinematic endeavour as an autonomous and interesting take on the precursor. 
In such a manner, the particular case study of comparatively evaluating the character 
delineation lends an additional insight on the discourse around adaptation studies. The opinion 
of Julie Sanders becomes functional here as she believes that adaptations help in “finding new 
angles and new routes into something, new perspectives on the familiar, and these new angles, 
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routes and perspectives in turn identify entirely novel possibilities” (2006: 158). This 
statement holds true for the representation of characters across mediums as the individuals get 
appropriately delineated in accordance with the constraints of their respective art forms. 
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1. Introduction 


ABSTRACT 

Since ages, Literature has been a source of not just dissemination of 
knowledge but entertainment too. And till the present, it has been 
serving as a vehicle of aesthetic expression. The cinema too has 
been performing a similar responsibility. One of the main 
advantages of film over writing is the benefit of visual portrayal on 
the screen, which encourages a stronger connection between the 
viewer and the information. As a result, there will always be a close 
connection between literature and film. It is also due to the fact that 
literature captures the numerous intricacies of the same society as 
well as how cinema reflects society. When it comes to gender 
issues, there was a time when women were only shown in literature 
and film as sexual objects, as having a submissive character, as 
being altruistic and sacrificing, etc. Themes of female subjugation 
at the hands of men were dominant in literature and cinema. Today, 
however, female characters are viewed through broader prisms and 
are no longer portrayed as idealized clichés. Women are just as 
shrewd as men are, and when given the chance, they act similarly to 
them. This paper intends to examine how women are utilizing 
psychological manipulation as a technique to overturn the gender 
power paradigm by using the female protagonists from the two 
popular novels and adapted into cinema, Gone Girl and One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest, namely Amy Dunne and Nurse Ratched. 
This paper also seeks to demonstrate that women may also possess 
narcissistic tendencies that veil ethical judgements and make them 
display cruel and destructive attitudes that are typically reserved for 
men. 


Women have faced discrimination from the world since ancient times, and this prejudice persists 
in the present day when women are denied even the most basic human rights that they require to 
establish and identify as equal members of society. However, with the wave of feminism and 
advancements in technology and education, people became more conscious towards the unjust 
treatment of women in the society and as feminism took a more profound shape, efforts were 
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made to provide an equal platform for women to thrive in. From around the 2000s, there has 
been a significant rise in women participation in all the arenas that were largely dominated by 
men only. Provisions and laws were constructed that could provide safety, security and equality 
to women to make up for their lost years. Women now are more aware of their roles in the 
society and are able to enjoy almost equal opportunities in terms of gender. 


Literature and cinema are pivotal means of representing the society to the masses. However, 
cinema in certain spheres, takes precedence in popularity because of its ability to visually depict 
situations and scenarios that appeal to everybody’s senses. The complimentary connection 
between literature and film has allowed people to transcend cultural, gender, and class 
stereotypes by reflecting both the good and bad aspects of society. In the previous eras however, 
the symbolization of women in literature and consequently, in cinema, was highly stereotypical. 
This was largely because of how marginalized women actually were in reality. The gender scales 
undoubtedly tilted in favour of the males and as a patriarchal society, women were always at the 
receiving end, physically, mentally, financially and emotionally. 

As improbable as it may sound, considering there is a visible superiority of men over women in 
the society, men too are being subjugated and dominated. Even today, in cinematic 
representation, existing stereotypical roles attached to women provide a veiled image of what a 
modern woman may be. Because of these godly and saintly characterisations of women, 
attaching negative attributes to women seem alien to many. Although representation of gender 
and the subjugation of women at the hand of men have ample examples present throughout 
history of literature and cinema, the various forms of subjugation that men undergo at the hands 
of women are often ridiculed and not represented with sensitivity. Women centric issues like 
domestic violence, female rape, sexual harassment against women in workplaces to name a few, 
are widely explored themes in movies across the globe. But the same instances in which the 
victim is a male is treated as a joke. Though, there has been a steady growth in exploring the 
dark side of women in cinema, there are still only a handful that show how male subjugation is 
occurring at the hands of women. The different forms of masculinities that exist in our society 
demand men to behave in a certain manner. Patriarchy may be the foundation of our society but 
women equally are contributing agents towards the subjugation of men. While Feminism began 
as a strong journey towards emancipating women from the bondages of the society, it has now, in 
the 21st century turned into a gender war where the requirement of superiority is more important 
than equality. A concept that is still denied by people is becoming a reality where men are being 
subjugated and dominated by women. 


2. Subjugation & Manipulation 


Subjugation refers to the situation in which one controlling form oppresses the other into doing 
their bidding. It could be in any aspect, whether it's race, caste, religion, class or gender, one 
party fundamentally dominates the other. The modern-day woman is highly intelligent and well 
aware of her position in the society. She has been able to astutely utilise this knowledge to her 
advantage but there have not been much visible traces of this. Because of the traditional 
characteristics attached to the female gender, it is hard for people to believe in anything 
otherwise. But now manipulation seems to have become the favourite weapon for women to 
exercise their dominion over men. Under the existing and accepted qualities of masculinities that 
decides on the physical strength of an individual, women have a disadvantage in comparison. 
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Therefore, the use of manipulation by women as a means to remain in control of a situation is 
much favoured by some. The real agenda behind this type of power play is not recognised by 
most men in its true sense, as the preconceived ideas of the vulnerabilities of a woman remain 
uncontested. 

Manipulation can be of many kinds, and since society does not attach much significance at the 
inequality of the sexes based of mental prowess, Psychological Manipulation is one of the most 
common ways of how women turn the tables of male hegemony. Narcissism as a personality 
disorder or even as a characteristic trait, when added with psychological manipulation, acts as a 
deadlier combination in controlling and molding any situation or persons. Long gone are the 
days when the only perpetrators of subjugation, abuse and violence were men. Women now are 
equal participants in the oppression game and just because this form of abuse executed by 
women has not received much attention, its existence therefore cannot be nullified. 

Considered to be modernist novels which have been successfully adapted into the cinematic 
world, both Gone Girl (2014) and One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest (1975) are exemplary 
examples of male subjugation by women through covert measures. Although Nurse Ratched and 
Amy Dunne are both well-known antagonistic literary characters, the novels that they correspond 
with primarily depict them as victims of their circumstances—either emotional abuse as in Gone 
Girl or patriarchal power as in One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest—rather than as antagonists. 
Even in mainstream media, which actually targets a bigger audience, these characters were only 
portrayed as semi villains, though they were also partially at fault due to the injustice they had to 
endure. A tragedy is always used as a justification for the cruel things that women characters do 
whenever they are examined in a negative light, which is not a benefit that male characters in 
films get to experience. In contrast to previous nuances of circumstantial victimisation, 
psychological studies today provide a more real knowledge of characters and their actions. Nurse 
Ratched and Amy Dunne skilfully use psychological manipulation as a method of subjecting 
men to various physical, psychological, and mental atrocities despite being aware of their actions 
and the distressing effects it would have on others. They are also overcome with narcissism and 
their desire to maintain their superiority and control over the men around them acts as motivation 
for them. 

According to a study in Aggressive Behaviour, the violence that is committed against women is 
more likely to be reported to the officials, irrespective of the gender of the perpetrator, but mostly 
assumed to be a male in comparison of female offenders of crime against men (Swan et.al 
n.pag.). The society treats violence against men differently than violence against women and in 
some countries, it is not even recognised by the law. The difference between the focus garnered 
by violence against both the genders maybe so because of the physical power that men have over 
women, going against the very concept of women being abusive towards men. Psychological 
Manipulation refers to the kind of influence or persuasion that one exerts over others to change 
their behaviour or perception through deceptive or underhanded techniques. These methods are 
generally incurred at the expense of the victim and are mostly exploitative in nature. George K. 
Simon, a noted psychologist has talked about psychological manipulation and feels that a 
successful manipulation has the ability to- 

1. Obscure their aggressive intentions and behaviour cleverly 

2. Possesses a certain degree of apathy and is prepared to hurt the victim 

3. Understands the victim's psychological vulnerabilities to determine which strategies are most 
likely to work. 
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3. Textual and Cinematic Analysis 


Amy Dunne and Nurse Ratched are both seen to be exhibiting these traits of a manipulator 
clearly in accordance with Simon’s definition of a manipulator. Gone Girl starts with a zooming 
shot of Amy’s head which is symbolic of the psychological webs she constructs using her brain. 
Nick ask a potent question from this very shot, “What are you thinking?” for he possibly never 
understood who the real Amy was. Nick’s admission of his anniversary treasure hunt tradition 
maintained by Amy as a way “of making me feel like an incompetent husband” leads the viewers 
to decipher his unhappiness in the marriage. A glimpse of who Amy is through her diary which 
she seems to have maintained from the time she met Nick, makes the viewers identify her as an 
affable character. She described her relationship and marriage to Nick as the most amazing thing 
to have ever happened to her. She claimed in her diary to be still very much in love with him and 
she talked about their first anniversary treasure hunt with so much adoration that it would be 
difficult for the viewers to not love her. Amy, the perfect wife, who kept track of her husband’s 
happiness and found peace and pleasure in seeing him happy. The classic description of a woman 
in love. 

The movie is told in past and present perspectives of both Amy and Nick. Nick's account talks of 
the present scenario while Amy takes us into the past. Both of these two accounts run parallel to 
each other throughout the movie, with the audience getting a glimpse of two different versions of 
the nature of both the characters and the conflicting take the two had on their marriage and each 
other. His story introduces us to his life, his sister, his recent layover from his job and their move 
from New York to Missouri to take care of his father after their mother is diagnosed with cancer. 
The picture that Nick paints of his wife isn't similar to the one that the viewers decode of Amy 
from her diary. The movie takes an exciting turn when Amy goes missing under suspicious 
circumstances. From this point onwards, the crucial point of the movie evolves- the day Amy 
Dunne vanished. The fact that she disappeared on their anniversary creates a suspense around the 
room. 

One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest is a perfect example of how power is gender neutral and that 
when given with the exercise of it for dominion and control, no gender is exempted from it, no 
matter what the stereotype maybe. The movie has masterfully created a stereotypical feminine 
character of a nurse with ruthless and cruel intentions. Her first shot, clad in black, amidst the 
white uniform of patients and other staff members display the contrast of her character’s evil 
against purity. The Mental Asylum, which is full of physically strong male patients and mentally 
stable male nurses, still bow down to the cruel misuse of power by the primary female character. 
Nurse Ratched, who is an epitome of a cruel dictator, whose reign as the Head Nurse in a place 
where the traditional role of the gender would have thrived, is seen to maliciously exhort pain on 
the male patients purely for her selfish needs and to keep her fear alive in the patients. Her ability 
to manipulate the male staff and patients take the audience a journey manipulation by playing the 
mind in the hands of a woman, thereby subjugating men. 

Nurse Ratched is seen to be embodying the characteristics of a manipulator as fluidly as Amy 
Dunne. She would justify her actions on the patients as a necessity, by being the sole decision 
maker on the medications and any other activities designed for the wellbeing of the patients. 
Even if the doctor would advise for other medical suggestions, she would overpower the same 
and would impose her own dictations. In the informal sessions that the doctor held for the 
patients in order to discuss their grievances and requirement for anything else, Nurse Ratched 
would monopolise the session with her ideas of what matters the most. Her wordplay and 
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manipulation would convince the patients that whatever she decided for them would be the best. 
She also formed the support and loyalty of her patients by making them feel like an ally. If any 
patient would disclose secrets of the others, although anonymously, she would allow perks and 
benefits to be enjoyed by the information provider thereby encouraging the activity. Her past 
experiences as medical nurse in the army proved to be highly operative for her and she would 
employ the skills that the position demanded with utmost effectiveness. Her use of coercive 
power is what majorly allowed her to manipulate the men in the Asylum and exercise abuse of 
power in every situation. She subjected her male victims to various form of abuse ranging from 
psychological to physical in order to maintain her dominion over them. 
According to Harriet B. Braiker, a noted psychologist, the following weaknesses that 
manipulators take advantage of in their victims are listed by her in her book Who's Pulling Your 
Strings? 

1. The "disease to please" 
An obsession with gaining the approval and acceptance of others 
Of expressing negative emotions 
Inability to assert oneself and say no 
A hazy sense of identity 

6. Low self-reliance 
Nick Dunne in Gone Girl displayed most of these traits making him a perfect bait for 
manipulation. Due to his father's behaviour in his childhood, Nick felt the need to be agreeable 
on all matters. He never wanted to be the bad guy, the desire in him to be the perfect person so 
high, making him extremely vulnerable to be manipulated. As the movie progresses, the other 
characters in the movie start liking Amy for being a sweet and considerate wife and they begin to 
paint a suspicious picture of Nick. Being the perfect manipulator that she is, Amy had 
complimented him earnestly in the anniversary game clues that even Nick started feeling guilty 
about their relationship. Simon had identified some manipulative techniques used by these 
manipulators, some of them being lying, guilt tripping, playing the victim card, projecting the 
blame, feigning innocence. All of these qualities were present in Amy's character and her manner 
of tackling Nick. 
Similarly, all the male patients and staff in the Mental Asylum craved for Nurse Ratched’s 
approval and she sensed their lack of assertiveness, vulnerable sense of identity and fear that are 
generally present in victims, thereby molding them to her advantage. It was only when 
McMurphy joined the Asylum that she felt tested because he was able to identify her for who she 
really was behind the mask. Even when he started rallying the patients against her brutality, she 
was still able to overpower his truth by playing with the patients’ emotions and subjecting them 
to her false concern. This method of subjugation, evident in the hands of a woman who 
diminishes humanity and abuses her power in her place of authority, shows us the different side 
of the problem, where, when equipped with power, a woman is equally capable of becoming an 
abuser. Nurse Ratched exploited the innocence and naivetés of the patients and cemented her rule 
over the Institution. She used her position to manipulate the male patients remain in perpetual 
fear of her; an invisible form of fear that silently consumed the lives of the patients. The bone of 
contention that actually began to slowly peel the layers of Nurse Ratched’s fagade came from the 
fact that McMurphy fought her manipulation. Nurse Ratched is brutal in her words, although 
laced with honey, and chastises the male patients. Nurse Ratched can be seen as a form of bully 
for she maliciously uses her power and gains satisfactions from the same and continues her 
subjugation of men to the very end of the novel. 
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The extent of Amy’s manipulative agencies became more apparent once the movie moved 
towards her part of the story where she finally starts to unravel her true colours. Amy had her 
eyes set on Nick from the very first time she saw him at the party and being an excellent 
manipulator, she had been able to assess Nick as a vulnerable victim for herself. She played the 
part where she knew he would like her and once married, as she started shedding her skin of lies, 
When Amy became aware of Nick’s realisation of her reality and subsequently starting an affair 
with a student, she set the wheels of her plan into action, where she intended to frame Nick for 
her murder. Very meticulously, she orchestrated her murder and left crumbs for the police to find 
which would lead to the eventual arrest of Nick. Her use of a personal diary to incorporate 
fabricated alternate realities convinced the police that Nick had tried to poison her before also 
and only he is to be responsible for Amy’s disappearance, possibly murder. When Nick 
understood her strategy, he started to thwart her off her plan by expressing his love and concern 
for wellbeing in front of the media, watching which Amy’s desire to actually kill herself started 
weakening and she wanted to come back to Nick, thinking that her agenda of having him under 
her thumb to be finally complete. 

It also became clear to the viewers that Amy had always been aware of her power over 
individuals and particularly men for a long time and had used it to her convenience whenever she 
felt cheated or insecure. She had once framed one of her ex-boyfriends, Tommy, for rape and the 
manner in which she had carried out her desire to ruin him, speaks vastly of her high functioning 
manipulative techniques. It won’t be wrong to also say that the society tends to believe women 
more when matters like rape is concerned even when sometimes there isn’t enough evidence to 
put the men into blame. She knew that the law would be on her side and intimidated Tommy into 
eternal fear. Her manipulative techniques were also applied on one of her other exe’s Desi 
Collings, whom she had painted in front of Nick as a perpetual stalker obsessed with Amy. She 
called for Desi when she needed a safe haven and once in his home, when she started feeling that 
she may be losing her control over him, wished to have the kind of control she had over Nick. 
She eventually made full use of him when she finally decided to go back to Nick by first 
appealing to Desi’s personality as the vulnerable victim who needs to be saved and then 
murdering him after branding him as another rapist. 

Many psychologists have agreed upon the fact that a manipulator is always in control of their 
actions and derive genuine pleasure in seeing their victims hurt, mentally, physically and 
emotionally. They seek power over others by employing nifty and cunning methods of winning 
their dominance over their victims. These manipulators know that if they display too much of 
aggression in their behaviour, they will encounter resistance, therefore, they go around the 
obstacle to overcome it. Simon believes that at the core, these people just want to win and they 
have found clandestine ways of doing so, very efficiently and effectively. Amy and Nurse 
Ratched displayed almost all the traits assigned to the character of a psychological manipulator 
and also misusing their gender assumptions into forcing people into doing their bid. A 
manipulator’s morbid desire to be always right and their sense of vanity heightened by the 
successful gratification of their plans makes them believe that the world revolves around them. 
Once Amy became convinced that Nick has repented, she wanted to go back to him desperately, 
in spite of her having hated him for cheating on her. Because in her mind, he has been punished 
enough and now he may continue to live up to her expectations as part of penance. Similarly, 
when towards the end of the movie when Nurse Ratched finally has McMurphy illegally 
lobotomised and stripped of any sense of clarity, she feels victorious. 
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After her return back to Nick, the whole world painted Amy as the hero who escaped the 
confines of her captor and came back victoriously. When Nick refused to remained married to a 
manipulator and a killer, she rebuked him by saying that he will be outcast by the society if he 
were to leave his kidnapped, raped wife. As a final form of control over Nick she revealed that 
she was pregnant with his child by artificially inseminating herself, without Nick’s knowledge. 
The awareness of having a child, even though through betrayal, reduced Nick to the man Amy 
wanted for herself and he refused to fight against her, because he knew that Amy would have full 
control over their child and he would never abandon his child the way his father had done to him. 
Chinweizu (104) a woman who deceives a man into becoming pregnant knows that once the 
baby is born, she can expect his resolve to weaken, regardless of how reluctant he may be to 
become her nest slave. His sense of duty and protective instincts will make it difficult for him to 
eject the mother, to whose breast the nursing infant clings so tenaciously. Secondly, he will face 
pressure from his male peers to fulfil his duty, even if he feels angry at its mother for misleading 
him. Even though he may become resentful of her, he will continue to stick around for the 
benefit of the child. 

Walder (1925) first introduced the idea of a narcissistic mentality or character. He characterised 
people with narcissistic personalities as superior to others, arrogant, preoccupied with admiration 
of themselves, and showing a marked lack of empathy. He defined the narcissist as someone who 
was mainly concerned with their own survival. These people were outgoing, violent, fiercely 
independent, and incapable of committing to dedicated, long-term relationships with one another. 
They also lacked compassion. Freud observed that despite these problems, these people 
frequently drew admiration and attention and frequently held leadership positions. Annie Reich 
(1960) claimed that narcissistic people had difficulty reining in their sense of value. She noted 
that because narcissists are either completely successful or completely flawed, they have limited 
tolerance for ambiguity, inferiority, or failure. They oscillate sharply between the extravagant 
peaks as a result of the absence of integration. Through the characters of Amy Dunne and Nurse 
Ratched, it became evident that they displayed narcissistic tendencies and coupled with their art 
of manipulation proved to be quite fatal to the men around them. 


4. Conclusion 

Gone Girl and One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, show women manipulating men as a means of 
male subjugation through Amy Dunne and Nurse Ratched. As a covert psychological 
manipulator whose primary purpose is to stay in charge and oppress the men around them, both 
imbibe the characteristics laid down by psychologists. They are deceptive in their conduct and, in 
their acts, unscrupulously tear men apart. These women have no reservations about their actions 
and their lack of judgment allow them to viciously victimize men. As a society that has taken a 
step towards uplifting women and demystifying the concept of a traditional woman, the same 
society must also recognise signs of male abuse and instead of rejection, provide a platform for 
them to recognise signs that they may not be even aware of. Although Feminism targeted to 
provide equality for both men and women, the other side to this fact also remains that men also 
are abused, victimised and oppressed by women and manipulation allows them to counter the 
scales of domination on their side. As Lady Susan in Jane Austen novel’s quoted “There is 
exquisite pleasure in subduing an insolent spirit, in making a person pre-determined to dislike, 
acknowledge one's superiority (Austen, 16)” serves the function of psychological exploitation by 
women on men. 
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Introduction 


ABSTRACT 

Despite increasing criticism and attempts towards improvement in 
recent years, the representation of women in mass media-along 
with media's portrayal of women remain the reinforcing of 
stereotype for women and society. Mass media, in its various form 
have become an integral part of our lives. It plays the unique role of 
mirror in society. At the same time it is responsible for shaping a 
society where men and women enjoy equal rights. Feminity as well 
as masculinity are not a biological, but rather a cultural construct 
which vary with time, society and culture, constructed by family, 
education and to a large extent the mass media. 

Mass media provides a multipoint references to members of society 
with which to learn or regulate social life and behaviour patterns 
towards females of society. Reports and coverage's by Mass media 
are reflections to the happening in the society. 

Unfortunately the contemporary mass media is still representing 
women in stereotype and continues to have a discriminatory biased 
attitude in representing them. In light of these facts, the present 
paper focuses on representation of women by Mass media and role 
of Mass media in sensitizing the society about various issues 
related to women. 


Media's role towards women is becoming the growing concern, basically regarding participation, 
performance and portrayal of women, According to different feminist writers eg. Simon de 
Beauvoir, Kate Millet etc. Mass Media is reinforcing stereotyped images of women as secondary 
status, subordinate and submissive on one side and their objectification on the other side. 
Feminist writers in India such as Ritu Menon, Kiran Prasad also criticised the role of Mass 
Media towards its portrayal of women. Media in all its aspects is representing the male 
dominance in the society. In order to empowerment and develop women section it is essential to 
create a healthy environment where gender gap can be bridged. Media as a watch dog can vitally 
play significant role in shaping social values, attitudes, norms, perception and behaviour. 


Media can focus on problem faced by women and can give them space and freedom resulting in 
a healthy democratic environment. Positive portrayal of women is essential to give them a 


dignified status. 
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The term mass media is plural form of medium. conceptually, the media are those technological 
agencies which are engaged in creation, selection, processing and distribution of messages 
among people. It contributes towards emergence of mass society and mass culture term.It is a 
means of communication where small group can reach its message to larger number of people in 
short time through variety of outlets eg. Broad cast media, Digital media, Out door media, Print 
media. The three major functions of media being to entertain, to inform, and to persuade. 


The present century is century of media revolution which has given new dimensions to 
entertainment, information and expression. 


Statement of Problem 


The Mass Media has long been watch dog of society and tradition with the life. It is both cause 
and effect of development process. But in present scenario, it has become to excessively 
commercialised and failed to reflect and aspire improvement in women's condition. There is an 
ongoing trend in all media to portray women as commodity, sex object and sometimes victims in 
the rules of patriarchal notions. 


Review of Literature 


Sharma K. Dr. Sanjeev- "Depiction of women in Indian Media- A case of introspection of Media 
Planners" Samaj Vigyan Shodh Patrica, Amroha, Vol. I, No. I, April-Sept., pp. 32-36 have 
studied women portrayal in era of globalisation. 


Roy. S.S. (2012) "Portrayal of women in Indian Media- In the era of neo-liberal economy" 
Global Media Journal, Vol. 3, No. 1 has studied the deep impact of globalization on economic, 
cultural, social and political arena, and use of beautiful faces and bodies to popularise product. 


Hari Priya, M. (2005) Women in Advertisement on Television in Kiran Prasad (ed.) Women and 
media-challenging feminist discourse, women press, New Delhi has analysed women's 
presentation in media in present perspective. 


Choudhury, Maitrayee (2000) "Feminism print media" Indian Journal of Gender Studies; Sage 
Publication, New Delhi stated issues of feminism in the institutional context of print media. 


Prasad, Kiran, (2005) Women, Media and Society : Recasting Communication policy status that 
media is the best way through which women can transmit their voices and ideas. 


The Influence of Media in Society 


Mass Media dominates the mental life of modern societies. Early studies by Harold Lasswell, 
Paul Lazarsfeld and others have seemed to show that media effects were indeed direct and 
powerful and were the so called 'hypodermic' model of influence. But more intensive researches 
revealed that their effect on audience depend on many factors eg. class, social context, values, 
beliefs, emotional state and even the time of the day. 


Mass Media as a mode of communication reaches out large audiences and therefore it is 
significant influencing force in modern culture.Sociologists refer to it as a "mediated culture" 
where media reflects and creates culture. The multitude of sources of mass media give messages 
which promote not only products but moods, attitude, and also social elites. 


Mass Media is both cause and effect of development process. It is significant agent to bring 
social change. It can help accomplish the society to transition, to accept new customs, practices, 
to different social relationships change in attitude, beliefs skills and social norms. 
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Mass Media and Women 


MassMedia plays a unique and important role in shaping a society where men and women enjoy 
equal rights. Raising Women's legal awareness is important for creation of an egalitarian society. 
This is reached through several means eg. psychological, social economical, awareness of human 
rights, political awareness and so as. The role of media is important for success of all the afore 
mentioned spheres. The mass media can promote and speed up the reforms in progress or on the 
contrary it can hamper their implementation. 


However, Mass Media continues to be biased against women and continues to produce 
discriminatory stereotypes about women and portray them in sexist way. 


The over all effect of the portrayal of women in mass media is to reinforce rather than reduce the 
already pre existing prejudices and stereotypes. Which tends to justify and perpetuate existing in 
equalities as mass media can shape cultural perceptions and attitude towards gender for better or 
for worse. Women are portrayed in a narrow range of characters. Either they are projected as sex 
objects or they lack role. 


Women are given ornamental images of sacrificing home makers. Even the existing number of 
women are under represented compared to their male-counter parts. 


Objectification Of Women In Media A Threat To Her Dignity 


All the developed as well as the developing countries are more emphasizing on the need to 
maintain the dignity and development of women in the society. This is a burning issue for 
discussions and debates on TV channels or writing columns and articles in Newspapers. Today 
woman as an integral part of society has established as well as proven her abilities and also 
demanding her stand and standards in our patriarchal society. But the matter of concern is that 
what role is being played by our fourth pillar of democracy i.e. media to provide dignified place 
as well as image to the women? In present day mass media as well as social media has taken any 
efforts with regard to bringing any change in the mind set up of society for maintenance of 
dignified life of the women? Every women have right to live a dignified and reputed life. 
However women is considered as an integral part of the world but she always struggle to 
establish their identity and at the same time their perceptions are heavily influenced by mass 
media while projecting them as an object. Today in the age of advanced technology the main 
cause behind the women’s low self-esteem is the reflections of women presented in the media 
and the movies in a degrade manner. The images of females presented in the media are 
completely unrealistic. There is no doubt that women in their real life compare themselves to the 
female images which they watched on television, film, and advertising. At both the conscious as 
well as subconscious level, these media images of women lower their self-esteem and affect 
behavior at every age and stage of life. Presentation of gender discrimination in the media is also 
one of the root causes of violence against women and girls. 


Mass Media and Women : An Analysis 


During the past decade, advances in information technology have facilitated a global 
communications network that transcends national boundaries and has an impact on public policy, 
private attitudes and behaviour, especially of children and young adults. Everywhere the 
potential exists for the media to make a far greater contribution to the advancement of women. 
More women are involved in careers in the communications sector, but few have attained 
positions at the decision-making level or serve on governing boards and bodies that influence 
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media policy. The lack of gender sensitivity in the media is evidenced by the failure to eliminate 
the gender-based stereotyping that can be found in public and private local, national and 
international media organizations. The continued projection of negative and degrading images of 
women in media communications -electronic, print, visual and audio - must be changed. Print 
and electronic media in most countries do not provide a balanced picture of women's diverse 
lives and contributions to society in a changing world. In addition, violent and degrading or 
pornographic media products are also negatively affecting women and their participation in 
society. Programming that reinforces women's traditional roles can be equally limiting. 


The world- wide trend towards consumerism has created a climate in which advertisements and 
commercial messages often portray women primarily as consumers and target girls and women 
of all ages inappropriately. 


In this regard, some studies have found that social issues related to women(equality of status and 
opportunity) got less than 9% while sensational stories relating to women which were invariably 
crime stories got between 52% and 63% of items in newspaper. Besides the print media, 
electronic media is also depicting women as scrupulous, religiously intolerant, craving only for 
their family, politically naive, socially inevitable and culturally ultra modern. In recent time, sex 
and sensation are becoming the primary motivations behind any reportage, where women are 
used as commodity; some time in advertising some products or some time as sexy babes 
neglecting the real status of the whole women section. 


It is a fact that the Indian society generally considers women as weak and inferior. As a result, a 
woman undergoes tremendous traumas from birth to death. Many girl children are annihilated 
even before they see the light of the day, many girls are raped on roads or at homes, many wives 
are beaten by their husbands and in-laws, many girls have to give up their education to help their 
parents to earn money. But media are not focussing those problems. 


Now a day, as a visual media, advertisements play important role in promoting different 
products. Everyday we are exposed to a number of advertisements through various media 
vehicles like newspapers, magazines, radio, television, internet and various outdoor media. But 
there has been much criticisms against advertisements as these are portraying women as sex 
objects. Women’s physical attraction has been used as a whole, or in parts, to market everything 
from brassiers, male under garments to automobiles. These ubiquitous images encourage people 
to think of sex and women as commodity, and these may contribute to violence against 
women.According to a United Nations Research Report (1975) on Advertising and the Portrayal 
of Women, advertisements have been held responsible for projecting women in a derogatory 
light, and as inferior class of beings (National Advertising Review Board, 1975).Shrivastava’s 
research on the Indian media has shown that the dominant negative stereotypes in connection to 
the portrayal of women are: 


1. A woman’s place is in the home. 

2. The most important and valuable asset of a women is physical beauty. 

3. A woman’s energies and intellect must be directed toward finding the right man. 
4 


Women are dependent coy and submissive; they are masochistic in their response to 
indignities humiliations, and even to physical violence inflicted upon them. 
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5. The good woman is the traditional house wife long suffering, pious and submissive; the 
modern woman who asserts herself and her independence is undesirable and can never 
bring happiness to anybody nor find happiness for herself. 


Women are women’s worst enemies. 


7. The working woman is the undesirable exception who must be brought in to the marriage 
fold and made to conform to traditional social norms. 


Feminist media studies can be classified into three broad categories— 
Liberal Feminist media analysis, Radical Feminist media analysis and socialist feminism. 


In Liberal Feminist media analysis sex role stereotypes, prescription of sex appropriate 
behaviours, appearance, interest, skills and self perceptions are the core topics of analysis. 
According to this group of feminists women are depicted in mass media as wives, mothers, and 
daughters, girlfriends;as working in traditionally female fobs like secretary, nurse and or sex 
objects. It is considered that media perpetuate sex role stereotypes because they reflect dominant 
social values and also because male media producers are influenced by these stereotypes. 


In Radical Feminist discourse, there is a social system ‘patriarchy’ in which all men are supposed 
to dominate all women. Issues formerly considered as private like sexual violence, wife 
battering, incest, pornography; sex tourism and trafficking have exposed by radical feminists. 
According to radical feminist media assumption mass media are in the hands of male owners and 
producers, so they will operate to the benefit of a patriarchal society. 


In Socialist Feminism women’s position is not determined exclusively by gender rather it 
considers the analysis of class and economic condition of women. The reproduction of labour 
and the economic value of domestic labour are the concepts central to socialist feminism. 
Recently socialist feminism has attempted to incorporate other social aspects along the lines of 
ethnicity, sexual preference, age and physical ability (Gallagher; 1979). 


Feminity : A Social and media construct 


Feminity as well as masculinity are not-biological but rather cultural construct. Representation 
and manifestation of feminity differ across culture, times and societies, feminity is culturally and 
socially constructed by family, education, public and to a large extent the media. The long term 
change in women's images in media could change the perceptions and stereotypes women face in 
asociety. 


The media images of men and women are often tailored to men's preferences or to the 
preferences of one particular segment of society which they wished to see in reality. Media has 
always been portraying women images in discriminatory nature. Often women's images are 
distorted an unrealistic. Mostly media portray women in a dual image which is on one hand 
either as decorative objects or passive individuals dependent on men for financial, emotional and 
physical support. 


Despite the fact that today media has started to increasingly associate feminity with independent 
and powerful women, qualities informed by sexuality continue to play a dominant role in 
shaping of feminity. 
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Fragmental display of female body, and fragmentation of women's body in media, promote 
objectification of women's bodies and it becomes difficult to perceive holistically the body and 
it's possessing personality. 


The portrayal of female image is influenced largely by beauty myth. As a result of globalization 
these myths are increasingly becoming generalised accross culture and societies. 


The standard of beauty portrayed in media, however is impossible to achieve due to societal 
variation and development of images through numerous technical means All this is due to 
patriarchal creation, for patriarchy and for patriarchal taste. 


All these result in creating problem to women in achieving equality. 


In the present context even women's involvement in equally leading position in media has not 
changed the image of women portrayal in media due to their still being educated with the media 
rules of patriarchal system, resulting in their producing the sexist image of women in stereotype 
set up. 


Exploitation of Women in mass media and effect on society 


The portrayal of women in mass media as objects to increase the appeal of media or a product to 
detrimental of without regard to interest of women portrayed or women in general. This includes 
process of presenting women as sexual objects and setting standard of beauty that women are 
expected to reflect. 


Mass media is key factor in socialization of kids and adolescents and starts effecting their 
thoughts, feelings, behaviour and beliefs and thus promote and perpetuate deviant behaviour and 
objectification of females and young girls internalising their self worth as nothing more than 
mere objects and worry on how others perceive their physical appearance. 


The submissive and docile portrayal of women give them a sense of powerlessness and 
depressed and more vulnerable. 


It leads to gender in-equality where women are treated and expected to behave as possession. 


The value in thesocial institution of marriage, and family based on trust, care and mutual respect 
and responsibilities start being questioned. 


e The unrealistic expectations from women about how they look or behave. 
e Limit the societal and career opportunities for few women who fulfil these expectation. 
These have negative impact on young and old women and social and interpersonal relationship. 


Thus media plays a crucial role in shaping gender norms, socio cultural values and social 
perceptions and reinforces the traditional regressive gender roles. 


Constitutional Check On Obscene Presentation Of Women By Media: 


The dignity of woman is constitutionally protected and any media projections which are 
derogatory to women should be prevented and prohibited. If the media, electronic or print, ever 
exceed its jurisdiction, the courts come forward to ensure that violation of the Fundamental 
rights by the media does not go unchecked. It may also be added that the government is allowed 
to make any policies under these restrictions, which overrides individual and business interests of 
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an individual. These restrictions constitute the basis for other statutory limitations on speech like 
that contained in the Indian Penal Code (IPC) 1860, the Indecent Representation of Women Act, 
1986 and the Cinematograph Act, 1952. Article 21: Right to Life 


Further, Article 21 guarantees protection of life and personal liberty. Right to life as enshrined in 
this article something more then survival or animal existence. It includes the right to live with 
human dignity. It is a basic right of a female to be treated with decency and proper dignity.Acts 
such as rape, sexual harassment or molestation or many such which encourage or promote these 
activities, are violative of Article 21. 


Article 51A: Fundamental Duties: The Constitution also addresses certain duties, under Article 
51A. This Article specifically levies duty on the citizen to renounce practices that are derogatory 
to the dignity of women.Therefore any person who does anything which debases women should 
not be protected by the freedom of expression or profession, trade and business under Article 19, 
at any rate, the State shall make a law under Article 51A (e) to protect the dignity of women. 
Therefore, if media tend to practice derogatory to the dignity of woman in any manner, which 
includes the modesty, should be protected by the constitutional provisions and such type of 
practices should be constitutionally prohibited. 


Mass Media and Women Empowerment 


Mass media has rendered significant contribution in making communication which is vital to 
women's development. Development of women's education and their access to service and jobs 
have contributed to augmentation of media. In all subjects of society eg. controlling population 
growth, promoting literacy, welfare of community women has central role to play. 


However they can do this effectively only when they are not intentionally marginalised and 
dominated by men. In this context media has a significant role to play to generate consciousness 
in women about their rights, gender equality and their ability as prospective prime transporters of 
bringing change and modification within social settings. There has been imperative contribution 
of media in empowerment of women and in promotion of their shelter, protection and well being. 


In present time online media in comparison to traditional media, hugely influence our perception 
and ideas about women and girls in society and thus plays a crucial role in achieving gender 
equality in societies. By creating gender sensitive and gender transformative content and by 
breaking gender stereotypes, by challenging traditional social and cultural norms and attitude 
regarding gender perception in content, by showing women in leadership roles and as expert 
contributors in decision making.Media should give right information to and about women to 
equip them to challenge the existing norms and stereotype and therefore help society to achieve 
inclusive role. There by creating gender equality, in content, workplace and management. 


Media is part of life, it is all around us it has power to pressurise and criticize. Therefore it 
should be used in progressive way and used positively which well make women informed about 
their rights, health concious to their strength access to self expression and new digital 
technologies and thus empower women. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


Illustration of women in media has always been very manipulative. It has through year, caused 
decline in position of women by projecting her as object to be won, prize to be displayed and 
play thing to be abused.During past decades, progress in social media have made global 
communication network that exceeds national boundaries. The prospective exists for media to 
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make better involvement to empowerment and development of women. Self regularity method 
for media is required to eradicate gender discrimination based programmes. 


It has to some extent, and should further also, try to bring women equal to the male dominated 
society and end discrimination. 


e Media should create awareness about risk prevailing at home, at work place while 
travelling as and staying outside home. 


e Media should give information about economic investment to make women 
economically sufficient and empowered. 


e Media should create health awareness in women. 
e Media should provide knowledge about support group to women. 


e Mass media should encourage positive attitude in women and instill strong will power in 
women. 


e Media should have programmes and information about legal rights of women and 
programmes that change mindset of entire society towards women. Role of media is very 
important to accelerate women empowerment which includes socio-cultural and 
economic empowerment. 


In modern times as an important socializing agent mass media can very effectively create a 
healthy atmosphere for women empowerment and gender equality, her access to a dignified life 
and therefore achievement of sustainable development goals by 2030. 
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reversal of the conventional norm of associating impotency with the 
“second sex’. Laili, as a subaltern, desires to gain power over Mandaar 
by showing certain masculine traits, denoting a shift in the power 
hierarchy and a role reversal. Similarly, Lakumoni in the adaptation 
brings in the binary of the power hierarchy and shows how the cycle 
continues, balancing with the playful binaries of masculine traits in 
female characters and vice-versa. 


The paper also reveals the ambiguity in the sexuality of witches, which 
shows the breaking of stereotypes associated with a female character as 
a witch and the equivocal distribution of sexuality among them. The 
altered power structure and the violence over the bodies have also been 
highlighted through the torture of a ‘male witch’ and his eventual death 
at the hands of Mandaar. Tracing Mukaddar's characteristic trait as a 
police officer in the series, which alludes to Macduff in the original text, 
the adaptation shows a clear departure from so-called heterosexual 
norms and portrays him as a docile, seductive, effeminate officer. This 
also relates to Macduff, who is portrayed as a drift from contemporary 
norms as he was untimely ripped from his mother’s womb. It also shows 
how the witches become the sole power holders against other characters 
and reverse the authorial role by subjugating the power of Mandaar 
which brings about a shift in the power and gender dynamics. 
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Introduction 


Mandaar (2021), an adaptation of Shakespeare’s Macbeth (1606) directed by Anirban 
Bhattacharya and released on a Bengali OTT platform, Hoichoi, deals with the text in the 
postmodern setting of Geilpur, a fictional village town. Our paper delves into the character of 
Laili (inspired by Lady Macbeth), played by Sohini Sarkar and how her positionality as a doubly 
marginalized woman ignites the power within her to fight back the dominance faced against her 
by all the power holders in the series. Being in her marginalized and subdued position, she resists 
the patriarchal hold upon her and fights back with all her gained power. She takes the role of the 
so-called powerful men of society and tries to fight them back using her resistance. Using the 
concept of ‘performativity’ given by Judith Butler in her book Gender Trouble (1990), this paper 
focuses on gender fluidity in the postmodern context. This has been highlighted through the 
characters of Laili and Lakumoni who initially subscribed to the hierarchy of the gendered 
norms, and come out through forceful vigour. 


The paper simultaneously explores the concept of ambiguity in the character of the witches 
where the director takes a shift from the accepted norms of associating a witch with women and 
shifts it to the gender-neutral domain. Among the three witches portrayed, one is shown to be 
played by a male character garbed in the attire of the female, known as Majnu Buri, played by 
Sajal Mondal, the other is a boy known as Pedo, played by Sudeep Dhara and the other is played 
by a black cat which brings out the inherent animalistic tendencies in all human beings which are 
consequently subdued and rebelled against by the society. The director also hints towards the 
male sexual desires in the adaptation which are directed towards subverting all the female 
characters in the adaptation. This also takes us into the character of the police officer Mukaddar 
Mukherjee, played by the director Anirban Bhattacharya himself. Although belonging to a 
powerful position in the societal hierarchy, he is shown to possess a lot of effeminate traits which 
brings a stark contrast to his role as a policeman. The paper aims to show how Mukaddar’s 
characterisation is like that of Macduff’s and how these two characters of the text and the 
adaptation are deviations from the societal norms of sixteenth-century Scotland and 
twenty-first-century Bengal. This shift brings in the argument of Butler where ‘binaries’ in the 
context of sexes dilute and the boundaries dissipate in the contemporary era. These reversions in 
the role of characters play a huge role in the culmination of events and the disintegration of the 
power hierarchy that dominates the society. 


Literature Review 


Sankhayan Ghosh in his article “Mandaar, on Hoichoi, is a Visceral Epic that Intrigues and 
Entertains in Equal Measure” (2021) discusses how Mandaar's director adds the element of 
sexual power in the adaptation and how the interplay of power, lust, greed, and exploitation 
controls the relationships among the characters. The article also brings to the fore the fact of how 
the director consciously uses the original text of Macbeth, and how it is changed in the 
adaptation due to the commercial demands. The article focuses much on the visual aspects of the 
adaptation and tries to indicate how the scenes are important from a political perspective. Ishita 
Sengupta’s article “Mandaar Review: Bengali Series is an Impressive Modern Day Retelling of 
Macbeth” (2021) alludes to the previous important adaptations of Macbeth like Throne of Blood 
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(1957) and Magbool (2004) and hints that Mandaar is a faithful adaptation of Macbeth. But 
Sengupta’s article contradicts Ghosh’s article as it mentions that the adaptation does not follow 
the original text much, but it manages to be an adaptation through its screenplay. Shaheen Irani’s 
article “Mandaar Series Review: Anirban Bhattacharya’s Macbeth Adaptation is at par with 
classic films” (2021) highlights the element of mystery in the adaptation. Irani also emphasizes 
the fact that Mandaar justly uses supernatural elements as well as its women characters. The use 
of imagery in the series along with the traits of the characters make the series a realistic 
adaptation of Macbeth. Most of the reviews of this adaptation focus on the changed setting of the 
text as the director makes Macbeth a story of Bengal where the lifestyle and daily needs of 
people are amalgamated with the changing political scenario and the power-hungry people’s 
corruption. 


In her essay “Revisiting Mandaar as a Contemporary Bengali Adaptation of Shakespearean 
Macbeth (2022),” Ananya Bhattacharya analysed Mandaar as an adaptation of Macbeth using 
the theories of Julie Sanders. Using the reference to T.S Eliot’s “Tradition and Individual Talent,” 
Bhattacharya discusses how an adaptation is not free from its source text. Julie Sanders’ essay 
“Here’s a Strange Alteration: Shakespearean Appropriation” hints that Shakespeare has provided 
a crucial area for adaptation. Taking lieu of that, Bhattacharya highlights how the context of the 
text becomes important in an adaptation like Mandaar which has been adapted in a Bengali 
setting. Bhattacharya has dealt mainly with aspects of sexuality and language in the adaptation. 
Using Julia Kristeva’s idea of intertextuality, the essay indicates how the adaptation increases the 
possibilities of interpretation. The ambiguity of the witches’ speech has been highlighted, and the 
Bengali language has created a bridge between the text and the adaptation. Taking various 
adaptations of Macbeth into consideration, Bhattacharya aims to show how Macbeth had been 
Indianized time and again, and how Mandaar is a transcultural adaptation of Macbeth. Mandaar, 
being a recent adaptation, very few scholarly works are available, and that is why our paper deals 
with multiple areas of interest. Deviating from Bhattacharya’s discussion of language and 
sexuality, this paper majorly addresses the ambiguity regarding the gender roles of the characters 
and investigates how body politics becomes important when Macbeth is adapted in a 
postcolonial rural setting. Considering the ambiguous sexuality of the witches and the 
contradictory nature of the other characters in terms of sexuality, this paper aims to search for 
‘manly women’ and ‘womanly men’ using Judith Butler’s idea of performativity. 


The Manly Women or the Womanly Men? 


In any adaptation, the contextualization of a text becomes important. In a similar context, the 
revisiting of sixteenth-century Scotland into a twenty-first-century fictional town of Geilpur in 
coastal Bengal creates a lot of alterities in the characters portrayed. It is interesting to note that 
Macbeth who had been portrayed as all-powerful in the original text has been easily curbed of all 
his powers once he is declared impotent and unable to satisfy the urges of his wife. Though 
Mandaar (inspired by Macbeth) played by Debasish Mondal is shown to have a lot of political 
power and remains under the patronage of Dablu Bhai (inspired by King Duncan), played by 
Debesh Roychowdhury, his agency is reversed in the private spheres of his home even after 
multiple attempts unable to find the solution to his impotency, lets his wife find sexual 
satisfaction from Dablu Bhai, who in turn exploits her role as a ‘woman’ of the household. 
Mandaar is also seen to vent his anger and frustration on Laili several times and it is against this 
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exploitation of her body that Laili rejects and later turns over the role. Dablu Bhai symbolized as 
the power holder of the town and Mandaar as the dominant patriarchal figure of his own home, 
are indulged in violating a body which seemed inferior to them both in terms of sex and power. It 
was her fight against the objectification of her body that allowed her to take charge of a ‘manly 
woman’ while she pointed a gun towards Mandaar and claimed that he would be shot in case he 
did not work as per her instructions. While Mandaar asks her what her reaction would be if he 
died, she jokingly laughs and claims that she would cry. This brings in a significant shift in her 
attitude towards self and the dominant voice. 


The resistance against using women’s bodies as a battleground for political networking of Dablu 
Bhai is resisted by Laili who chose to take her own life instead of living in shame after being 
violated by the police inspector for the sake of saving Mandaar from the charge of killing Dablu 
Bhai. It is interesting to note that Laili did not accept the selling of her body purely on the 
grounds of political motives. Elaine Scarry notes in Literature and the Body (1980) that human 
bodies are always seen to exist in historical and politically motivated contexts and what they are 
seen to examine repeatedly through wide varieties of political, patriarchal, and cultural 
imperatives helps in refiguring their bodies. It is the master narrative of Freud’s story of two 
kinds of bodies, one with a penis, and the other without it, that plays out in every sphere where 
the women’s body just becomes a ‘lack’ and a place to be exploited. Laili, being doubly 
marginalized as a subaltern and a woman takes up sharp weapons against the dominance through 
the means of her language and the consciousness of ‘fighting back to the empire’ in their 
language and taking up a ‘manly-woman’ role. 


Both the state and the powerful inhabitants of the place function as a polity to suppress the voice 
of Laili who functions as a mere subaltern in the patriarchal domain. Although subdued, her love 
for Mandaar is unbound and despite his impotency, she never despises him. Rather, she indulges 
in plans to help him gain power and replace Dablu Bhai who very consciously had kept Mandaar 
under his shoes for his motives. Laili’s suggestion to kill Dablu Bhai so that Mandaar can get 
hold of his position also strongly co-relates with her desire to break the power hierarchy that 
dominates society. She is constantly being othered even by her neighbours who consider her to 
be solely responsible for a childless home. It is this gaze on her that she wants to reverse by 
climbing the ladder of the power hierarchy. Her desire to gain power is evident through her 
cherishing the gold necklace presented as a gift by Dablu Bhai and later her wearing of red 
spectacles and carrying the revolver while directing it towards Mandaar denotes her utter sense 
of desire. In this context, Butler (1990) notes that Gender is “a stylized repetition of acts...Which 
are internally discontinuous... [so that] the appearance of a substance is precisely that...a 
performative accomplishment which the mundane social audience and perform in the mode of 
belief’. She rejects any definite fixities associated with gender and believes that gender is true to 
the extent it is performed. 


In the postmodern setting of Geilpur, it is this dissolution of gender binaries that enables Laili to 
fight against the sexual trope that she has been subjected to. Subalterns, according to Spivak, 
belong to third-world countries and they can't speak up due to the difference in class and gender. 
Though Lady Macbeth in the original text had adequate power based entirely on her royal 
setting, Laili here automatically occupies a space of liminality when considered through the lens 
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of the village setting. However, it is this position that she denies succumbing to and instead 
voices her protest. The violation of her body by Dablu Bhai was allowed only for the slightest 
desire of conceiving a child, however, when she realises the remote possibility of that, she gives 
up and instead orders Mandaar to kill Dablu Bhai for his benefit and to become the ruler of 
Geilpur. Although she agrees to give her body to Mukaddar to save Mandaar from the crime, she 
voices her resistance by taking her own life. She had initially voiced her protest against Mandaar 
for readily agreeing to sell her body to Mukaddar but when she realises that her body remains a 
passive flesh which can be moulded according to the choice of her husband, she chooses to take 
her own life. As she realises that the dominant voices are unable to speak for her and retain her 
dignity, she finds her solution and means of saving her honour by hanging herself with the same 
saree which had taken away her honour. The meat butchering scene towards the end of the series 
is significant in the way it symbolises how all the blood has been taken away from her life 
leaving her as a mere lifeless flesh. It is the lust and the sexual desires of all the prominent power 
holders that objectify her body, suck the blood, and dissect it just to leave her as a subaltern 
devoid of voices. However, it is through her death and leaving Macbeth aimless and 
directionless that she reverses the power hierarchy and comes out of her subordinate position. 


A similar lust and sexual desire are noticed in Vishal Bhardwaj’s Magbool (2003) where the 
illicit relationship between Jahangir Khan and Nimmi encourages Maqbool to rise to power. It is 
this sexual desire that leads to the politics of power play where he murders Jahangir. Similarity 
can be drawn with the scene of Mandaar where Mukaddar’s lust for Laili encourages him to 
solve the case of murder and to use Laili as a mere object to save Mandaar from being arrested. 
In a similar context, Michael Foucault notes that knowledge and power are inextricably linked 
with each other and these power relations follow from the knowledge that has been acquired in 
certain instances. It is Mukaddar’s position as an officer and his upper hand over Mandaar that 
allows him to satisfy his desire by placing Laili amid all political entanglements. 


The director here portrays an absolute topsy-turvy world, a world which would have been 
otherwise considered blasphemous in the real world. A world where witches pose adequate 
power to rule over the power holders and foretell significant reversions in the fate of the 
characters, where a subaltern woman from a local setting can rule and instruct her husband and 
win over him, where a male’s impotency becomes the reason of crisis and puts the film in motion 
and where a gluttonous and effeminate police officer takes up the task of finding the real culprit 
of the murder. In Bakhtin’s term, it is a carnivalesque society where eccentric behaviour becomes 
legitimized, sacred, and profane gets intertwined, power hierarchies get shattered and a sense of 
freedom of equality is experienced which are played as though they had been a part of the real 
world. 


Inversion of Power Binaries 


Mandaar deviates from the stereotypical idea of witches as the adaptation takes an ambiguous 
stance regarding their sexuality and gender roles. While Vishal Bhardwaj's Magqbool inverses the 
sexuality of the witches by introducing Inspector Pandit and Inspector Purohit, Anirban 
Bhattacharya introduces three witches who come under three different notions of gender. Also, 
the series shows a power hierarchy among the witches where the witches gain the maximum 
amount of power which is a definite deviation from the original text. The character of Majnu 
Buri who gains power over everyone and kills Mandaar, is played by a male. Pedo is a male 
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witch who is in his adolescence and Kala is a black cat. In Bengali, 'daini’ (witch) is a term 
predominantly associated with married and old women who cannot give birth to a child or whose 
child is dead. They are associated with black magic, kidnapping and other superstitious activities. 
The taboo regarding the 'dainis' is so strong in rural Bengal that setting fire to such a woman's 
hut to kill her is very common. 


Bhattacharya reverses the gender role associated with the witch in the series as Majnu Buri has 
been shown simultaneously as a witch and a mother. The adaptation takes an ambiguous stance 
regarding the identity of Pedo's mother. Majnu Buri describes Pedo as 'Rajputtur' (Prince) and 
the violence on Pedo's body instigates her to seek revenge on Mandaar. Deviating from societal 
norms, the adaptation associates motherhood with an old hag who reaches to an extreme to 
avenge the death of her fellow witch who might be her son. By showing a male, a female and an 
animal as witches, the adaptation sends a message to the audience that evil cannot be associated 
with a particular sex or species in the era of posthumanism. Shakespeare emphasized the 
sixteenth-century witchcraft in the original text which has been revised in the postcolonial setting 
of Geilpur, validating Butler's idea that gender is a social construct and gender roles are fluid in 
the postmodern context. 


Mandaar's violence on Pedo's body results in Majnu Buri's violence on Mandaar's body, and in 
both cases, the perpetrator's act of revenge results in the victim's death. Though the witches are 
always agential in the main text and the adaptations, Mandaar situates them at the highest strata 
of the power pyramid by giving them agency which leads the audience towards catharsis. The 
clear shift in gender norms and power dynamics is visible through the characters of the witches 
who are embedded within the rural setting of Geilpur and keep an invisible eye on the stream of 
events happening throughout. In Macbeth, the witches live in a faraway place so they cannot 
participate directly in the course of the events, but Bhattacharya places the witches in some 
mysterious places within the coastal village, following the stereotypes associated with the 
‘dainis'. As the inhibitors of the dark world, the witches are already powerful which is clear from 
their prophecies which introduce all the major characters of the adaptation with their 
characteristic traits- "Akash jokhon dake/chatok takay thake/sagorer chanabhaja/boddi theke 
raja/rakkhos liche baap/tao thameni paap...manush bhalo mondo/rakkhos pay gondho/sagorer jol 
nona/tolpete kamona." (“When the sky does call/the swallows gaze enthralled/the barren child of 
the sea/king he shall be/the monster has slain the father/but the sins has not stopped/Humans fair 
and foul/the monster can sniff them out/the sea is salty/the loins burn with desire’) (Mandaar, 
2021, E2 1:30-2:40). But when Majnu Buri mentions the names of three witches in the same line 
along with the protagonist, it becomes evident that by diluting the gender roles, they are going to 
be the silent power holders in this adaptation- "Pitti diye ganthbo mala/pocha 
rajanigondhar/milbo jedin char jonete/ami, Pedo, Kala, Mandaar" (“Will string a wreath with bile 
and dead burial flowers/the day we four shall meet/I, Pedo, Kala, Mandaar!’’) (Mandaar, 2021, 
E2 2:40-3:00) 


From finding the key chain which belonged to Makai Das, whom Mandaar and Bonka murdered 
to running the tyre which might symbolise the circle of time, Pedo has the authority over 
Mandaar. Even Pedo guides him to Laili’s dead body but there is a role reversal when Mandaar 
gains the power over Pedo and kills him. Shakespeare's text always shows Macbeth as an 
instrument in the hand of witches, but in Mandaar, even for a few moments, Mandaar gains the 
upper hand over the witches which simultaneously stabilises and destabilises the 
power hierarchy. The caste and class discrimination in rural Bengal often results in collectively 
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subverting the women of lower caste and class who do not have a male member to protect them. 
Being called a 'daini' is a part of this societal isolation of women by the male-dominated world. 
The subalterns who belong to the margin of the society generally do not have a voice as Spivak 
highlights in her essay “Can the Subaltern Speak,” but the adaptation gives voice to the subaltern 
like Majnu Buri who not only prophesies Mandaar's death but also destroys his 
kingdom by killing him. There is a tendency to associate witchcraft with women, but 
Bhattacharya gives a definite hint that the so-called characteristics of the witches can be within 
anyone- a male, a female, or an animal. While the stereotypes take a backseat, the ambiguity 
regarding the sexuality of the witches comes to the foreground and raises a question of whether a 
witch is a 'manly woman’ or a ‘womanly man’. 


Anirban Bhattacharya’s character known as Mukaddar Mukherjee has also been portrayed to 
challenge the heteronormative behaviour of society. His character can be well linked with 
Macduff in the original text based on the important role that he played in suspecting Mandaar as 
the culprit of murdering Dablu Bhai. In the original text, the witches inform Macbeth, “none of 
woman born/Shall harm Macbeth” (Shakespeare, 2015, 4.1) and it turns out that Macduff, 
responsible for Macbeth’s death was a born of a cesarian section. In a similar context, Mukkadar 
as an important power holder has been shown to poses queer traits and effeminate characteristics 
and is a deviant from the mainstream gender role associated with the male sex. This relates to 
Butler’s postmodernist notion of gender where any definite fixities are dismantled and gender is 
construed based on its performance. According to her, gender in the contemporary era is a 
continuous performance and depends on the context in which it takes place. Mukkadar’s 
queerness challenges the notion of idealized heterosexuality and instead, his androgynous 
behaviour leads to the culmination of the series where his lust gives way to the death of Laili. 
His gluttony is a symbolic representation of his urge for sexual desire and this trait both helps 
him achieve his motif as well as get trapped in the hands of Lakumuni for entrapping Macbeth 
and bringing him back to Geilpur. 


Lakumoni, in this context, also emerges as a ‘manly-woman’ who strategically rules supreme in 
her relationship with Moncha who in many instances seeks her suggestions before venturing into 
political activities. Her constant denial of Fontus’ lustful approach, speaks of her role as a 
dominant woman. It is also her entrapment of Mukaddar that maintains the flow of the film and 
acts as the trigger for the ultimate death of Mandaar at the hands of Majnu Buri. It is her 
undeniable courage that enables her to come out of the entanglements of the male world and 
instead reverse the hierarchy by deviating from the normative tradition. 
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Conclusion 


The notions of man and woman have always been contested across the ages. The binaries have 
been created and dissolved, and scholars have argued on the issue of whether there should be a 
binary or not. John Money has considered gender as a social construct and he has introduced the 
idea of gender roles on which feminist scholars like Judith Butler later worked. The binaries of 
masculinity and femininity have always been predominant in gender roles. Society has certain 
expectations from a specific gender and though the expectations change across the time period, 
the binaries of 'manly' and 'womanly' always remain there. The paper has investigated how 
Mandaar attempts to dilute these binaries of man and woman using sexuality, body politics, and 
power structure. 


Mandaar tries to maintain his macho image before everyone until his inability to satisfy his 
wife's sexual desires comes in front. His so-called 'manly' image is inverted before Dablu Bhai 
who explicitly talks of satisfying Laili and Laili's desire to give birth to a child is not fulfilled 
due to Mandaar's impotence. Laili, whose body becomes a symbolic throne on which Mandaar, 
Dablu Bhai and Mukaddar want to sit, is primarily subdued and is 'womanly'. But the role 
reversal takes place when she clearly states to Mandaar, "Baccha chai amar, tui dibu baccha, tui 
sala daktar dekhiye asbu kina?" (I want a baby; you will give me one. Will you go to a doctor or 
not, dammit?") (Mandaar, 2021, E2: 31.15-21). Macho Mandaar visits a doctor thereafter to fulfil 
his wife's sexual desires and 'manly' Laili here becomes the owner of her body and tries to take 
control of the body politics. Laili’s upper hand on Mandaar in the latter half of the adaptation 
proves Pedo’s prophecy- “Age tor bou mathae chorbe ar tui roibi payer tole/ Baki kotha shob 
kaler kole.” (“First your wife will be above you. You will be at her feet. All else sways in the 
cradle of time”) (“Mandaar Trailer”, 2021). Laili's image as a 'manly woman! is created as a 
result of the body politics in which all the ‘womanly men' participated. Through the wish to 
fulfil their sexual desires, somehow Mandaar, Dablu Bhai, Bonka, Mukaddar, Moncha or Fontus- 
all the men in the adaptation aim towards violating the woman's body, proving themselves as 
so-called 'womanly men' as tagged by the mainstream society. The sexuality of the witches 
becomes important here as they mediate between these 'manly women’ and 'womanly men' 
throughout the series, proving the fluidity of gender roles in a_ twenty-first-century 
Bengali setting. Bringing Macbeth to Geilpur, Bhattacharya shows that in a postmodern setting, 
the greed for power is largely dominated by body politics as the bodies become the primary 
source of hunger of lust as the witch, Majnu Buri mentions, “Khida! Khida! Sob 01 khidar dosh. 
Bhukha manush rakkhos” (Hunger! Hunger! Blame it all on the hunger. A hungry man turns into 
a monster” (“Mandaar Trailer’, 2021). 
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entirely qualitative in nature. 


Introduction 


“Tt is an industry of sharp contrast, with work ranging from the noblest to the most preposterous, 
from the most hedonistic to the most devotional, and from the most jovial to the most 
despairing” (Barnow and Krishnaswamy). 


Question remains, why can’t we just take the plot-makings as a movie and the sexist innuendos 
simply as a joke? Nevertheless, the responsibility thrusts upon us. Every other gendered movie in 
our Bollywood industry is nothing but a set of toxic stereotypes served to us on a platter, in the 
“nasa Special Conference Issue for selected papers: \CLFWA 2023 
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simple pursuit of comic relief. Even, the songs heard in the Bollywood industry, (more 
commonly termed as item songs), undermine the social status of women. Therefore, my paper 
would attempt to capture a larger-than-life picture of male protagonists in the movie and deduce 
how Bollywood has always been a by-product of male domination, since time immemorial. 


Review of literature 


The pieces of literature reviewed and incorporated under this section, are found to be particularly 
relevant for the films that have been critically evaluated in this paper, keeping in mind the broad 
thematic structure running all throughout my study. The arguments of the various literary works 
will now follow. 


Bollywood from 1960s till the 2000s had followed its’ own problematic pseudo-progressive 
themes. Against this backdrop, Laura Mulvey’s article entitled ‘Visual pleasure and narrative 
cinema’ (first published in 1975) marks a shift away from radical and behaviorist models of 
feminism. She talks about the relationship between the gazer and the gazed, whereby the person 
who receives the gaze is the sex object of the gazer. To understand this theory, two characteristic 
features of the cinematic experience are to be understood, first. While one is the ‘voyeuristic 
fantasy’ (Mulvey 17), the other one is the idea of ‘to-be-looked-at’. This is what Mulvey means 
by ‘the ‘“‘masculinization” of the spectator position’ (Mulvey 29). According to her theory, there 
are three ways of looking in particular, 


1. The look of the camera or the apparatus that records the film; 
2. The look of the audience who observes the film; 
3. And, the look of the characters/actors in the film (Mulvey 29) 


Therefore, it is in her theory, we come across the confident declaration that the male protagonists 
who do the looking become the ‘main controlling figure with whom the spectator can identify’ 
(Mulvey 20). This translates female spectators being equated to passive audience members and 
male spectators being equated to active ones. 


Similarly, objectification eventually involves the lowering of a person to such an extent, that a 
being with humanity is degraded into a status of an object (Kant). Following a similar line of 
discourse, Fredrickson and Roberts (1970) developed the ‘Objectification Theory’ where an 
obvious way of operationalizing sexual objectification is through body exposure. Another way of 
objectification is to measure if the artists are shown to be checked out (for instance, to be looked 
at or touched). It is at this vantage point where Mulvey’s argument coincides with Fredrickson 
and Roberts stating that the camera shots lingering on specific parts instead of focusing on the 
face of the artist prove an asymmetrical power relationship between the gazer and the gazed, be 
it an unwanted sexualized gaze or a wanted one. 

Ever since formulated by Connell (1987, 1995) more than three decades ago, the term 
‘hegemonic masculinity’ today has become ubiquitous, contributing as a major touchstone for 
most research on masculinities. However, the concept has been awfully misinterpreted, over all 
these years. As Connell (183) points out in Gender and Power: “Hegemonic masculinity is 
always constructed in relation to various subordinated masculinities as well as in relation to 
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women”. Therefore, the idea of hegemonic masculinity had been constructed by Connell, in 
relation to four specific nonhegemonic masculinities namely, complicit masculinities, 
subordinate masculinities, marginalized masculinities, and lastly, protest masculinities. 


Two other feminist theorists who were influenced by Mulvey’s argumentative thesis were Tania 
Modleski and Janice Radway. Modeleski brought forth the prominent otherization of ‘bad/evil 
women’ who are necessarily westernized, independent (a male right), and aggressive (a male 
quality) — away from the self-sacrificing mothers, responsible daughters and obedient wives who 
are necessarily decent and ideal, in society’s standards (Modleski 87). Modleski’s view was 
supported a few decades back by Urvashi Butlia in ‘Women in Indian Cinema’ (Butalia, 1984). 
On the other hand, Radway’s Reading the Romance (1984) concludes that women while reading 
or watching romantic media “diversify the pace and character of their habitual existence” 
(Radway 89). This makes them happy and “holds out the promise of utopian bliss” (Radway 
100). 


McRobbie, following a similar line of discourse, asserts certain codes of media, in her work on 
teenage feminity (McRobbie 96). These include the code of romance, the code of fashion and 
beauty, competent individualism, and finally the code of music. She asserts ‘how a girl has to 
fight to get and keep her man’, ‘look good to feel good’, and the ideas of ‘perfect body image or 
being up-to-date’ which are embedded skin deep in the domains of Media, ever since the past 
(McRobbie 85-104). 


Methodology 


To construct the sample, a few most popular hyper-nationalist and male-dominated films were 
considered, out of which three of them were selected chronologically. There were a couple of 
other inclusion criteria such as the gender of directors (whereby the male directors were 
preferred to understand the glamorization of female overthrow better) and secondly, the films 
having prominent instances of women participating in public and private spaces. In case of 
procedure, content analysis (Bryman 288) and visual analysis (Harper 34) were used for the 
interpretation of data. 


Thematic analysis 


During the era of the 90s, India was experiencing disruptions brought by different waves of 
feminism, all across the world. And what Bollywood did was that it simply portrayed this change 
as confoundingly as possible. Later, as Bollywood started entering the decade of the 2000s, the 
Westernized drift of prince charming entered the Hindi film industry. But attempting to alter the 
hypermasculine picture of Bollywood went all in vain. Bollywood failed to impart women, its 
agency. 


Sholay (1975): A perfect embodiment of aggression on screen 
Many of us, reflect Dharmendra’s Sholay to be the primary commencing point of hegemonic 


toxic masculinity on Hindi silver screens, whereby women were shown as damsels in distress 
and men as the perfect embodiment of savior complex. However, there’s a missing part of the 
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puzzle till date, without which directors are unable to create a perfect recipe for a blockbuster 
film. This missing piece is the culmination of hypermasculinity. 


Understanding Sholay by Ramesh Sippy, from a gendered perspective, is tough. It requires a 
huge amount of patience and absorption in account of understanding each scene and analyzing 
the same. Because, every single scene of Sholay, one way or the other, has derogatory 
masculinity, which sometimes remains visible and sometimes beyond attention. For that matter, 
until and unless Amitabh Bachchan is portrayed as rocky, grumpy, and abrasive, Sholay remains 
ironically incomplete. 


Coming from a culture where heroes are our gods and Fridays are a day of worship, Sholay 
became such a film that crossed every single boundary of success. The film commences with an 
indestructible bond between Jaidev and Veeru. However, as soon as a young girl passes by with 
an earthen pot, the main story twitches. We see, Jai and Veeru continuously stalking the girl all 
throughout. Whereby visual stalking is portrayed in such a way as if, it is an alienable right of 
men and remarkably of the Bollywood recipe. 


Patriarchy follows stalking, stalking follows physical clash, clash follows unnecessary violence, 
and violence follows vandalism. Thus, effeminacy takes a backseat and it becomes nothing but a 
comic spectacle. Reverting to Bell Hooks, the renowned social activist, and feminist, patriarchy 
is structured in such a manner that sexism restricts women's behavior in some realms even as 
freedom from limitations is allowed in other spheres (Hooks 5). And what Hooks claim becomes 
all the more clear as we come across the screenplay of Sholay representing revenge and 
retribution, which are only taken care of by men. 


I argue Basanti’s characterization to be contradictory. On one hand, she believes in an ideal life, 
whereas on the other hand, her dream is to marry a financially successful husband. Question 
remains, does this not reduce the room for female economic independence? Marriage stands as 
an institution that has reduced women to sexual slaves (Bernard 200), since time immemorial. 
And likewise, the institutions of religion and patriarchy, are of no exception. 


There’s a line in the film which ge “with the touch of thorns, flower-like bodies get chapped..” 
directly translated from ‘Hlelh Gel pele MAD-TAD IGot fesor Sid & leit & feet Teor” 
(1975). This eventually provides an overview of how there lies a crystal-clear dichotomy 
between a thorn-like male figure and a flower-like female figure, that have been cultivated and 
nourished in Bollywood media culture, ever since past. 


Focusing on the Thakur Sahib’s household, it could be observed how men were engaged in 
categorical manly activities namely farming, and females in chopping vegetables. Thakur Sahib’s 
household in Sholay reminds us of the image of a ‘good wife’ — a wife who remains oppressed, 
otherized, listens to her male counterpart, is a passive recipient of male authorization, and 
eventually becomes a sex slave (Modleski 88). 


Similarly, while the item number ‘Munni Badnam Hui’ from Dabaang brings us back to explicit 
references to the body portions of a young woman, ‘Mehbooba-o-mehbooba’ represents the 
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blatant self-objectification of women. The item number of Sholay is excessively relatable, if we 
consider Fredrickson and Roberts’s (1997) ‘objectification scholarship’ and Laura Mulvey’s 
(1975) ‘male gaze hypothesis’, simultaneously. Another facet that I argue on a strong footing is 
the characterization of Amitabh Bachchan. Bachchan, in my opinion, not only had set a rigid and 
problematic example of what a ‘man’ should be like, but also how he’ll fight for his love 
however not dance with her in the film (as observed in Sholay). Therefore, it can be easily said 
that Bollywood is all about rejecting effeminacy along with glorifying masculinity, and the 
moment male actors start becoming effeminate, the film ironically has zero magnetism. 


In a nutshell, what Sholay teaches us is, a woman can definitely try and save lives, however, this 
‘try’ will only be a success when masculine aggression is associated with it, both in reel and on 
real. 


Gadaar (2001): Hyper-nationalism or hegemonic masculinity? 


Set against the backdrop of India’s Partition, Gadar is a blood-soaked love story of a Sikh truck 
driver Tara Singh (acted by Sunny Deol), and Sakeena, a Muslim woman belonging to an 
aristocratic family (acted by Amisha Patel). Gadar is considered to be an ultimate make-believe 
film for a ‘hyper-nationalist’. The term ‘Gadar’ refers to revolts or revolutions. And, being a 
work of fiction, the film narrates the story of two individuals, belonging to different religions, 
falling in love with each other and the brawls they face before they reappear to their roots. 


Gadar begins with a scene that’s very suggestive of Khushwant Singh’s ‘A Train to Pakistan’ 
(Singh 2). The Partition has just been declared, and the trains flooded with Muslims are making 
their way to Pakistan. Sakina’s father, Ashraf Ali (Amrish Puri) tries to get his entire family to 
board the train in time but Sakina gets left behind and is rescued by none other than Tara Singh, 
who was previously seen dropping Muslims with his swords. Thus, Tara saves Sakina amidst the 
murderous Hindu-Muslim communal riots and Sakina starts living in Tara’s house. Respect 
culminates into love. 


Interestingly, Gadaar avows the process of ‘making one a man’ — a process that endures 
throughout the film. This involves a protruding line where nationalism develops and 
amalgamates with toxic hegemonic masculinity. And, this conception of ‘making one a man’ 
delves into ideas about manhood which play a key role in building and nourishing the modern 
nation. Such an argument examines a particular expression of nation and manliness — or, perhaps 
Masculine Nationalism (Nagel 242). 


The chief representational import of my paper arrives, when Sakina asserts, “Hum toh thappad 
bhi kha sakte hai” translated into, ‘I don’t mind being slapped’ (1985). And, with reference to 
this dialogue, emerges the categorical conception of female subjugation, hypermasculinity, and 
physical violence. Hypermasculinity refers to a gender-based ideology of what it is to be a ‘man’. 
And, such categorical understandings require men to be physically strong, “head of the 
household”, and emotionally empty, whereas women to be the prominent victims of otherization, 
meek, submissive, sacrificial, and accepting (Modleski 89). While the story unfolds, Gadar 
portrays the ‘savior-complex’ temperament of Tara Singh crossing borders for his lady love, 
whereas Sakina’s character was depicted simply as the female counterpart of Tara Singh, having 
no agency of her own. 
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I argue the last 45 minutes of Gadar portraying nothing but Sunny Deol flexing his physical 
strength. From pulling out a hand pump from the ground with his bare hands to fighting off 
Pakistanis with his lion-like roar, Sunny Deol is considered to be the chief poster boy of 
‘hyper-nationalism’. Throughout Gadar, Muslims are presented as the harbingers of aversion. 
And as a result, trouble seems to emerge when Ashraf Ali, Sakina’s father-in-law tells him to 
chant “Hindusthan Murdabad’. Here begins the long-drawn patriotic xenophobia, followed by 
the railroad ruins and hand pump extractions, as portrayed in the film. Thus, I argue Gadaar to be 
a story of three things: a very machismo-infused Sunny Deol, his masculine domination, and 
lastly, Sakina’s gendered overthrow. 

Dabaang (2010): An all-time favorite of Bollywood Angromance! 


There’s this strange and overt-glamourization of ‘Salman Bhai’ in every one of his films, so 
much so, that even the reason why these ‘Bhai’ fans act out in a declaring way is nothing but the 
result of learned hypermasculine inclinations. However, the commercial success of the film says 
it all. And it might be clearly recognized that there lies an unbelievable magnetism towards a 
swaggering hero among an Indian audience, who wrongly romances on reel life, engages in 
physical clatters, and dons his shades with equal composure. 


Although, Salman Khan till date, is romanticized as a sweet-looking pin-up in girls’ bedrooms, 
every time Bollywood encourages viewers to applaud at the one-liners offered by a uniformed 
officer, we come closer to a state-sponsored culture — a culture of brutality that normalizes 
blatant objectification of women. In accordance with my analysis, ‘Dabaang’ is nothing but a 
perfect amalgamation of machismo-infused masculine energy. However, there’s nothing to get 
surprised by. While a female cop film is named ‘Mardaani’ (meaning masculine) only to 
emphasize a quality that is mostly not found in women, films like Dabaang are expected to be 
mostly a problematic genre that influences viewers in more ways than one. 


Characters like Chulbul Pandey heavily populate Bollywood. In an iconic scene in the movie as 
well as in the trailer, where Chulbul mouths a line that the con of assaulting a uniformed police 
officer is twenty-one years of prison whereas if the officer assaults one back, he gets promoted 
and gets a medal for bravery (directly translated from the dialogue). Hence, I negate the idea that 
Salman Khan’s exaggerated performance is a comic spectacle, rather I argue that it is more 
careful than comedic. 


Viewers observe Chulbul getting distracted from the job by seeing a beautiful lady, who turns out 
to be the female lead of the film — Rajjo, played by Sonakshi Sinha. However, we can imagine 
the level of personal intrusion Chulbul compulsively forces on Rajjo, with questions such as 
“Are you married or single?” and “Has your father started searching for grooms yet?”. 
Nevertheless, these questions were asked with doors entirely closed and without any prior 
consent. Thus, I argue Rajjo here, as merely not a human being but a possession of Chulbul. A 
piece of accessory perhaps, but not a person. 


While the story unfolds, Rajjo’s father commits suicide thinking his daughter would not be able 
to marry, as long as he’s alive, considering himself a burden. While Rajjo mourns his death, 
Chulbul announces that nobody should cry as she will start her new journey with Chulbul. This 
refrains Rajjo’s emotional agency to the utmost level. 
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Rajjo characterizes every single woman of India for that matter, whose life just shifts from one 
male counterpart to another - firstly the father, and then the husband. She had no character 
narrative of her own. Rajjo re-counted nothing less than a suburban housewife, which draws 
upon United States post the Second World War (circa 1945-1960). She identified herself as a 
“happy housewife heroine” (Friedan 30), whereby the myth perpetuated by media and the image 
of a good woman cultivates since time immemorial. 


The song played in the film; ‘Munni Badnam Hui’ stands out to be the most discussed item 
number till date. An item number refers to an item song, which is shown as a part of the movie, 
but most of the times, they do not have any relation to the plot (Holody et. al). These songs 
include highly sexualized images, suggestive lyrics and groups of men toiling around the dancer, 
like a piece of meat. While the female dancer — Munni, kept twisting and turning at the musical 
pace, the debate around objectification of the female body kept escalating even more. The lens 
zoomed in to her torsos and bellies, ranging from their lips to their hips. As if, “physical 
possession of the female is the natural right of the male” (Dworkin 203). Following a similar line 
of discourse, Mulvey argued that camera shots are edited and spliced together in such a way that 
they are unobtrusive to the action (Mulvey 17). The notorious men, alcohol, gang culture, 
offensive lyrics, and uncouth dance moves were available in profusion throughout the song. 
Therefore, we need to understand that these songs are purely for instant gratification, having no 
lasting value of any sort. 


However, this might take us by surprise that even after marrying Chulbul, Rajjo didn’t even 
know the name of her husband. Hence, the equation is crystal clear. Chulbul dragged her out of 
her dad’s funeral, he astoundingly gets her to fall in love with him, and they get married. The 
absence of civility is as disturbing here as the absence of reason, which perhaps made Dabaang 
the blockbuster of all. 


In a nutshell, movies like Dabaang works for the sexual contentment of the males. And this 
percolates eventually from reel to real life, in no time. Bodies of women are used as a meager 
source of entertainment. Whereby, the most horrific fact is that women gradually normalize their 
self-objectification as a norm for achieving popularity. Hence, I claim Dabaang to be clearly 
glorifying a patriarchal hetero-normative and heterosexual society, instead of merely 
representing it. 


Findings 


Some of the major themes which emerged after the visual and content analysis of the data 
including the three prior mentioned films are as follows. 


Skin Exposure: 

Camera angles in these three films have played a pivotal role in the portrayal and 
emphasis of particular content. Visual shots of specific body parts, sexualized gestures, 
and objects, force audience like us to observe and understand these movies in a 
pre-planned way. For instance, by looking at the close-ups of bare skin, we can 
understand how such images focus on women as the main object. This mainly includes 
stomach (midriff), cleavage, thighs, and hips. 
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Gender-biased dialogues: 

A prominent instance of sexist dialogues has been observed all throughout the three 
films. This not only includes obscene and lewd language on the part of male actors, but 
also dialogues of subversion as told by the female actors. For instance, ‘hum toh thappar 
kha sakte hain’ as narrated by Sakina in Gadaar, 2001. 


Uncouth Dance Moves: 

The dance moves have been sexualized in such a manner that the lead female artist 
dancing on a man, groped by groups of boys, teased and taunted are found to be sexually 
inviting. This reflects easy availability of females and blatant objectification of women. 


Expressions: 

Male actors except the plots of lovemaking were found delving into expressions of anger 
and disgust towards the female actors which proves the equation of superordination and 
subordination, very clearly. Whereas sexualized facial expressions have also been found 
including biting lips, pouting and whistling. 


Limitations 


The limitations of my study include firstly, a short and delimited sample size. Secondly, the 
cultural barriers, which refers to the idea that while something may seem lewd to one, it may be 
normal to others. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, the results of this study provide a more comprehensive view of what is occurring in 
Bollywood and benefit in clarifying the doubts that although the common themes found in 
Bollywood are shifting, the trends of masculinity and female objectification remain the same. 
For instance, women in Bollywood are treated as nothing but mere love interests for the hero, or 
as ‘hyperfeminine heroines’, till date. But still, here’s to hoping that Bollywood though not 
completely healed from its hyper-masculinity syndrome, will invite changes in rethinking the 
on-screen presence of actors and address such issues in public discourse, sooner than later. 
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Tarantino and in doing so, he has created a cultural memory 
discourse in the movie. However, the nature of narrative play, 
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Hollywood. 


1. Introduction 


Quentin Tarantino has carved a niche for himself with his unique way of filmmaking. Rightly 
touted as the most “influential” filmmaker of his generation, Tarantino’s films are often labelled 
as “postmodern” in their nature. His Pulp Fiction has been placed as an early example of 
Hollywood’s experimental movie with postmodernist techniques. When Once Upon a Time...in 
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Hollywood (here after Once) was released, it became evident that Tarantino had put every single 
ingredient of his previous films. Tarantino himself has also referred to several films to watch in 
advance before re-creating a bygone era of Hollywood. As a filmmaker, it seems obvious for 
Tarantino to depict the 70s of Hollywood with full of cinematic references, but the strategies he 
has applied in representing a past Hollywood are the product of his fascination towards 
non-linearity, self-reflexivity, irony, parody, etc. which in turn makes Once a work of postmodern 
pastiche. 


Once takes us back to the golden age of Hollywood and portrays the events of the 
“Manson murders” from an alternate point of view. In this process, Tarantino invokes the 
nostalgia of the people who were once part of 1970s Hollywood. The representation of a 
bygone Hollywood, the rise of multiculturalism, the transition of filmmaking, and the making 
of a movie star are all captured by Tarantino, and in doing so, he has created a cultural 
memory discourse in the movie. However, the nature of narrative play, the blurring of fact 
and fiction and the characters’ self-reflexivity paved the way for categorising it as a 
postmodern movie which is an integral part of Tarantino’s oeuvre. Considering these aspects, 
this paper aims to look at the process which Tarantino has gone through in retelling a specific 
history. It also seeks to explore how he addresses cultural memory and presents it through the 
postmodern narrative style in the movie. 


2. Retelling History 


In Once we find Leonardo Dicaprio’s Rick Dalton, the aging TV star who is buddied with his 
stuntman Brad Pitt’s Cliff Booth, is trying his luck to get an opportunity to work in a feature 
film. While the film centers on Dalton and Booth, Margot Robbie’s Sharon Tate, the real life 
wife of mega movie director Roman Polanski, displays as a sort of Tarantino’s vision of the 
Classic beauty of Hollywood and, at the same time a medium of entering into the world of 
Hollywood. Through the individual story of these characters, Tarantino takes us back to the year 
1969 and depicts this transitional phase of history with references to the era in films and 
television which he has linked into the plot. 


In engaging the “Manson Murder” history of 1969, Tarantino makes it his call to decide which 
facts to give and in what order or context. Along with depicting violence, he has added comedy 
in re-telling the same event. Rick Dalton’s Nazi’s killing flamethrower which is also portrayed in 
Inglorious Bastard, Cliff Booth and his dog fighting with the Manson family members and 
Sharon Tate’s ability to do kung-Fu which she has learned from Bruce Lee are all put together in 
the climax of the movie. These multiple mini actions are culminated to present an alternate 
version of the event. This fictionalised revisionist account of the event is inverted with parody 
and, in retelling the history, Tarantino doesn’t make it nostalgic but rather ironic. He has 
encompassed a broad range of references throughout the movie and depicts it not as a kind of 
authentic representation but deconstructs the entire notion of the event. 


The fictionalisation of Hollywood through the characters and the alternate versions of the various 
events can be considered an ironic attempt in the movie. At one point, Dalton reveals that he was 
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on the shortlist to act in the 1963 classic with the “three Georges” — Peppard Maharis and 
Chakiris and the film cuts to an imaginary version of what it would have been if Dalton played 
the role which actually later is taken by Steve McQueen. Like his earlier three movies /nglorious 
Bastards, Django Unchained and The Hateful Eight, Tarantino is playing with the history. He has 
inserted the “what if’ version of history and deliberately modified, invented, and presented an 
altogether different version of Hollywood. At another point, we see Sharon Tate going to a 
theatre when she notices that Phil Karlson’s The Wrecking Crew is playing. Although, it is a fact 
that she acted in that movie, there was no evidence that she went to watch that movie. Similarly, 
we see Bruce Lee training Jay Sebring and Tate and Sebring, like Tate, was an actual friend of 
Lee. But Lee’s fighting with Booth and Tate using Lee’s Kung-Fu is all installation which 
questions and doubts the entire representation of history. It is pertinent to understand that an 
objective and authentic record of the history of 1970s Hollywood is not possible and the 
availability of the document and record are always subjective. Drawing upon those historical 
events and individuals, Tarantino is re-telling the history of Hollywood and is playing at the 
established notions related to Hollywood and Manson family murders. Structured around two 
separate storylines, one involves Booth and Dalton and another with Tate, Once presents an 
alternate history that has the potential to talk about a different kind of discourse about historical 
consciousness. 


3. Cultural Memory 


Tarantino positions his film as an alternative to a bygone Hollywood. Once can be seen as a 
self-conscious meditation on the links between the present and the past. By making a movie 
about 1970s Hollywood, he doesn’t seem to dwell only on what happened then, but, at the same 
time what is happening now. The events presented in the movie and their cultural significance in 
the making of contemporary Hollywood can be taken as one of the driving forces of the film. 
Once is part of a larger debate about what the past signifies today and what kind of relationships 
it engenders into the present. The cultural memory exhibited in the movie is inextricably linked 
with memory and identity. The television show Bounty Law, where Dalton and Booth worked is 
a fictitious creation of television shows. When Rick Dalton meets Al Pacino’s Marvin Schwarz, 
it is seen that he tried to lure Dalton into Spaghetti Westerns, which was undoubtedly one of the 
booming film genres during the 1960s and 70s. In another scene with Dalton, in the sets of Sam 
Wanamaker’s TV western Lancer, he found himself bamboozled when Wanamaker talked about 
the zeitgeists of 1869 and 1969 to the make-up artist. Wanamaker’s instruction of changing the 
look from earlier decades can be looked at as an indication of Hollywood’s approach to 
filmmaking which has been changing in terms of culture and history. Birgit Neumann in “The 
Literary Representation of Memory” talks about how individual constructs identities “based on 
recollected memories” (333) and brings up the theory of “mimesis of memory” which postulates 
the “ensemble of narrative forms and aesthetic techniques through which literary texts stage and 
reflect the workings of memory” (334). Discussing novels and films as media of cultural 
memory, Astrid Erll in “Literature, Film, and the Mediality of Cultural Memory”, points out that 
films are characterised by “their power to shape the imagination of the past” (389). Here, 
historical authenticity is not a major concern, rather “they create images of the past which 
resonate with cultural memory” (ibid). To invoke the cultural memory Tarantino does not seek to 
accurately represent the history. Through his representation, he brings out the contemporary 
fantasies about that period and how they are merged in the present. He has provided new insight 
into the culture and history of the represented events. 
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Once is also Tarantino’s closest film to his personal life. He was six years old in the summer of 
°69 and this early personal history is attached to Hollywood’s transformation. The narration and 
style are seemed to be indebted to classical Hollywood and with the art cinema’s influence, it 
allows Tarantino to deconstruct Hollywood’s storytelling conventions. His filmmaking is 
influenced by the US indie cinema of 80s and 90s which drew on European new waves, Italian 
Westerns, martial arts movies, exploitation cinema etc. and the ingredients of all these genres are 
displayed in the movie. Tarantino brings up all the groovy things Hollywood lost over the years. 
A heartfelt love letter to 60s and 70s Hollywood, it can also be read as a commentary on 
Hollywood present. It’s a present that has dramatically changed over the past couple of years 
where the balance of power has started to shift. 


4. Conclusion 


In adapting the past, Tarantino increases the film’s scope and encompasses a wide range of areas 
including TV series, music, movie stars, western spaghetti and various forms of filmmaking to 
make it a work of postmodern pastiche. The inversions of history, we see in Once are presented 
through irony and it becomes the chief weapon to deconstruct the past. Despite its unalterable 
march into the Manson murder, the fictionalisation of it turns out to be an ironical attempt. In this 
process of blocking direct and authentic portrayal, Tarantino questions the very possibility of 
representation. The film installs historical contexts and ironically problematizes the entire notion 
of Hollywood in 1970s. The conflicting voices enhance the postmodern multiplicity and plurality 
in terms of both film and filmmaking. 


Tarantino has mixed fictional shades of history and pointed out that the availability of historical 
records is always subjective. The fictional characters and events inserted in Once continue to 
challenge all the established notions related to the history of Hollywood 1960s and 1970s. Both 
the fictional characters and the historical figures are fused together in the fabrication event of 
Manson family murders. The fictionalisation and alternative versions of history presented in the 
film highlight our inability to get access to the final truth about the event. The non-linear 
narrative, self- reflexive nature of Once posit endless questions of the existing canon of the past 
Hollywood and the present. The self-referentiality in some scenes ironizes and problematizes the 
conventional way of film making and the playfulness of the movie does not present the reality as 
it is but in fact problematizes the entire notion of representation. The parody infused with irony 
in Once continues the job of the postmodern spirit to subvert and questions the fundamentals of 
the present and past. It is seen that in this film, Tarantino outlines postmodern strategies to 
handle the past. To tackle the historical imagination of Hollywood, he has produced alternate 
narratives and defined viewers’ functions as historical interpreters. 


The interplay of historical and fictional elements serves to look at Once as a work of postmodern 
film. It also leaves scope to engage with the notion of deconstructionist history and cultural 
memory. With the signature style of Tarantino, Once is firmly anchored in history, concerned 
with actual settings, events and people. Tarantino digs into the archives to recreate history and 
uses intertextuality and reflexivity to invite viewers to engage with the history of representations. 
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Introduction 


ABSTRACT 

The present paper seeks to analyze and discuss the quintessential 
role played by cinema in the preservation of Jane Austen’s well 
acclaimed novels Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility. 
The paper will make an attempt to show how cinema with its innate 
craft facilitates the process of retention and preservation of the most 
celebrated classics written by Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice and 
Sense and Sensibility have always enticed the readers and the 
creative people. Jane Austen with the might of her pen successfully 
passed her experience and perspective to her readers. What she 
achieved through words, whether the cinema has been able to 
achieve the desired effect upon the readers will be duly explored in 
this paper. How far the cinema achieved the appealing effect of the 
classics Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility through its 
execution will be discussed in the light of the success of the 
adaptations. The paper will also explore to what extent cinema has 
endorsed the vision of the writer and its success ratio in preserving 
the art and the wonderful story told by the novelist in Pride and 
Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility. The complexity of human 
relationships and the societal structure has been the preoccupation 
of the novelist. The cinema contribution and treatment of the 
aforementioned preoccupation will be explored in terms of the 
psyche and disposition of the characters as depicted by the novelist. 
This paper will also explore the relationship between the writer and 
the cinema. 


Cinema is one of the potent mediums through which we can preserve literature. At the same it 
has the credibility through which it can arouse interest among the audience to read literature 
works. From time to time many cinema creators have recreated the magic of the literary 
masterpieces on the silver screen. Cinema employs music, action and the actors to make alive the 
story and its characters. It brings the characters alive in flesh and blood which was not possible 
for the readers to translate in their minds with any given stretch of imagination. Whatever has 
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been documented in the history of literature has always found true expression through the 
medium of cinema to a great extent. 

The writer vision and objective has always been to pass on the experience in the same manner as 
perceived by the writer himself. Likewise cinema not only endorses the vision of the writer but 
also has been successful in preserving the art. The art of painting literature on celluloid screen is 
not merely confined to the transcription of the text. It is a creative process as the director 
involves his faculty in the portion of the story which was always implied. He gives his words and 
perspective to the unsaid part of the story, therefore it is always said the film is an adaptation of 
the text. 

The literal English dictionary meaning of Adapt is to alter for new use or new conditions. When 
Aristotle propounded in his Poetics the meaning of imitation where he says: 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, as also Comedy, Dithyrambic poetry, and most flute-playing and 
lyre-playing, are all, viewed as a whole, modes of imitation. But at the same time they differ 
from one another in three ways either by a difference of kind in their means or by difference in 
the objects or in the manner of their imitations. (Aristotle, 23) 

He was referring to the art of imitation as not merely servile copying but a highly creative 
process. It may be said literature when it finds its imitation or adaptation through the medium of 
cinema it indeed possesses the element of creativity and a bit alteration as perceived by the 
director of the movie. 

One such novelist which has ever been arrested the attention of the cinematic connoisseurs is 
Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice has a perennial appeal since pertaining to its eminence in 
readability and the catharsis of emotions it offers. Reasons are innumerous as it is replete with 
wit and charm of its protagonist, the inevitable attractions of unbending hero Darcy who has all 
the desired qualities to make him possibly the prototypal of Mills and Boons a romantic hero of a 
female fantasy. At the kernel of the novel Pride and Prejudice offers pleasure and appeal to its 
readers and a sense of liberation and the way it has been victorious, “it sustains a fantasy of 
female autonomy.” (Newton, 63) 

Although Pride and prejudice presents a world that has no existence in a relatable form 
anywhere at present in spite of this there is a sense of common thread of a few aspects of middle 
class and upper- class emotions. The universal appeal of human eternal emotions like love, hate 
jealousy, sadness, passion has stroked a right chord among the audience of every age and reason. 


Adaptation of Pride and Prejudice 


Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice was first published under the name of “First Impressions” the 
earlier title of Pride and Prejudice in 1813. The most famous and convincing adaptation of the 
novel belongs to the director Joe Wright. Although there are many other cinematic adaptations of 
the novel in both cinema and T.V. but the 2005 film made by the director Joe Wright enjoys the 
maximum attention. 

The 2005 version of Pride and Prejudice cinematic adaptation was built by employing the 
rudimentary aspects of the novel. The reason of condensation of the novel on the silver screen 
was done keeping in mind that the full justice would not be done to the text in two hours of 
movie duration. Moreover the objective of the filmmaker is to retell the story in the most original 
form and it is only possible when the superfluous part of the text could be contracted faithfully. 
The most valid reason is in the process of adaptation of a classic novel, the screenplay writer has 
to be more careful with the important events of the story so that it could come out as the faithful 
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representation of the original piece of art. Total immersion of the original text is not possible. 
Inevitably every version of the adapted novel will definitely come with a pinch of little 
modification. It can be close to the original text but can never be a mirror to it. 


Themes Dealt in the Adaptation 


Pride and Prejudice has a setting in England; it was time when the woman attained a stature only 
when she was connected with her family, class and wealth. Romance is the chief character in the 
story to bring together different characters from all the classes in which then England was 
segregated. Therefore it may be said that The Pride and Prejudice presents a society where there 
is “paradigmatic courtship romance” (Auerbach, 38-39) 

The film faithfully captures the romance between Elizabeth and Darcy at the same time it also 
through its lens arrests the attention of the audience towards the grave reality of the society 
which was highly conditioned in manners and class consciousness. The film duly satiates the 
beautiful locales and the costumes of that period and provides full justice to the writer’s 
imagination and painting of the picture through her quill. 


“Tt is a truth universally acknowledged that a single man in possession of a good fortune must be 
in want of a wife.” (Austen, 05) 


Jane Austen richly dealt with a number of themes in Pride and prejudice like money, social 
status, marriage, inheritance, but in the Wright’s adaptation of the novel more emphasis has been 
given upon the theme of romance. Wright was aware of the fact that Darcy and Elizabeth Bennet 
are the most celebrated characters in the canon of English literature classic novel tradition 
therefore he accentuated romance and the chemistry between the hero and heroine of the novel 
more. He has wonderfully translated the simmering passion and emotions between the two 
towering personalities. It is debated, that the adaptation offers more realism than former 
translations as the objective of the director was to avoid the picturesque ritual which was 
practiced and presented by the past adaptations. It can be easily traced in the film that Bennets 
monetary condition has a sense of realism and contrast when juxtaposed with the other characters 
in the novel. The costumes, hairstyles and make up also validates the sense of realism as they 
seem more natural than grostesque. 

It genuinely showcases the centrality of men and the undervaluation of a women in other words, 
“the overvaluing of one with the persistent undervaluing of the other.” (Auerbach, 38-39) Pride 
and Prejudice showcased the clear and cut gender roles. Where women looked for a decent 
marriage, the men were required to have strong economic background. In the movie both the 
perspectives and versions are intimated by Elizabeth’s character. The character of Elizabeth has 
been shown as bolder than the time in which she lived. Elizabeth in the movie refuse to bow 
down and sacrifice her self esteem for a prosperous and affluent marriage. 

The theme of class consciousness has been successfully translated through a scene where Mr. 
Darcy and Miss Bingley walk into a ball room when everybody is dancing. The moment they 
enter people stop dancing, the music ceases and they become the embodiment of awe, respect 
and admiration. The exhibition of class consciousness is not confined to aforementioned scene. 
In other scenes it has been authentically shown in terms of characters family and birth. 
Moreover, in the novel class consciousness is shown in terms of birth and family when Mr. darcy 
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proclaims his love for Elizabeth however in a disdain manner comes very strongly through the 
movie and the repercussions it had on Elizabeth. 


“In vain have I struggled. It will not do. My feelings will not be repressed. You must allow me to 
tell you how ardently I admire and love you.” Elizabeth’ astonishment was beyond expression. 
[...] His sense of her inferiority — of its being a degradation — of the family obstacles which 
judgment had always opposed to inclination, were dwelt on with a warmth which seemed due to 
the consequence he was wounding, but was very unlikely to recommend his suit. (Gray (Ed.), 
2001, p. 125) 


Cinematic Effects of Pride and Prejudice movie (2005) 


The director employs the effect of intriguing states of mind or a character’s emotions through the 
motif of glass and water. The very scene where Elizabeth is seen through a reflection of mirror at 
the time when Mr. Darcy proposal to her and the time before she receives the letter. 

To avoid picturesque, Joe Wright through his innate craft uses camera tricks to give message to 
the audience regarding Elizabeth confusion when encountered by both Darcy and Mr. Collins 
proposal. These effects are greatly focused on the heroine of the film. The scene where she takes 
twists and spins with the camera swing and viewing through her eyes. The another example of 
the same effect can be studied when in the second ball Mr. Darcy and Elizabeth are lead into 
heated argument and the other pairs disappear they brood in silence as if reading each others 
mind. Then the dancers appear and the music begins and Elizabeth leaves the ball room. 


Locale in the Movie Pride and Prejudice (2005) 


Regarding location, the places chosen by the director has added a lot of realism to the movie and 
the text. The filmmakers opted for art and architecture of chatworth and house in Derbyshire and 
Grrombridge Place, a seventeenth century manor house in kent, as to create the magic of 
dwelling places Longbourn and Pemberley. 


Adaptation of Sense and Sensibility (1995) 


Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility holds a supreme position in the echelon of the most famous 
and well acclaimed classic novels. Although Jane Austen novel is short of explicit sensory 
images, in spite of it the movie Sense and Sensibility is the most eligible novel for adaptation as 
the filmmaker can exploit and supplement beauty to it through its craft and camera. The movie 
Sense and Sensibility has been adapted by the director par excellence Ang Lee. 


Characterization of Elinor and Marianne through Lee’s Lens 


He has portrayed the characters with idiosyncratic habits, manners and styles of dress. He has 
given a visual delight for both the indoor and outdoor setting of the novel. The adaptaion of the 
text is an epitome of Austen’s social documentary. It literally arrests the attention of the audience 
in understanding that Elinor stands for sense and Marianne stands for sensibility. The film easily 
indicates the tussle between the two sisters in the scene where Elinor asks 
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Marianne to stop nagging the mother to which Marianne on which she unperturbed turns to the 
music book and begins to play a tune of mournful song.. Unflustered, Marianne 

and begins to play another equally mournful tune. The same opposition of characters is very 
much evident on screen through the different tones of the two sisters language. Marianne’s 
romantic disposition and sarcastic tone and emotional outburst toward Elinor, and Elinor’s 
indifferent, dry and calm disposition have been faithfully dealt with in the movie. 

Furthermore Lee has also evolved the style of filming which clearly reflects the differences in 
their perception. But at the same time it also exhibits their convergence. The most relevant scene 
of the movie which foreshadows transformation is when Marriane becomes ill and Elinor 
realizes her soulmate in Marianne. The set was specifically built and conceived to make these 
two characters unforgettable for the audience. 


The Theme of Love and Romance 


The theme of love and romance has been beautifully painted by Lee. The introduction of 
Willoughby on a horse he rides accompanied with drizzling and trailing clouds to save Marianne 
very artistically captures the imminent romantic relationship between them. The silent and deep 
emotional connection between Elinor and Mr. Edward has been beautifully shot. Towards the 
end when Edward reveals that how Lucy married his brother and the sudden cry from Elinor 
depicts the deep bond they always cherished but never dare to proclaim to each other. 


Visual Delight 


Several scenes in the movie refer to the 17 century Flemish paintings of domestic scenes. In one 
of the scenes where Elinor and Mrs. Dashwood at Barton Cottage sit at the table; Elinor bents her 
head and begins to sew while the camera draws back until the composition is bordered. It creates 
a frame for the scene. Lee takes scenes of windows and doorways to create a sense of vision 
where sometimes one character watches another who is already watching some other person. 
Marianne, is constantly seeing through windows while Elinor silently looks at her. 


Relationship between Cinema and Writer 


Cinema facilitates in the retention and preservation of the classics written by Jane Austen. 
Literature has always been inseparable from Cinema in retaining each other’s supreme role in the 
society. It has been instrumental in bringing about a change in the society. What writers achieve 
through words, the Cinema achieves through its execution. Cinema employs music, action and 
the actors to make alive the story and characters which were still not clearly translated in flesh 
and blood in the imagination of the readers. The director exhibits the protagonist and characters 
of the story through cinema and to great extent the audience get convinced that if ever those 
characters walked upon this mortal world they would have looked and breathed in the same 
manner as envisioned by the cinema. Movies make them alive on the celluloid screen. Writer 
and cinema both have two fold tasks. The first task is to uphold a mirror to the society and 
secondly to be the instrument of social change to make this world livable. They both socially 
reform society and people. They are the most potent and powerful medium to translate. Cinema 
faithfully translates the vision of the writer. Both are creative processes. 
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The passivity of the words and dialogues said by the protagonist and the related people in the 
text has been given motion and alacrity by the cinema. They both shoulder the responsibility of 
endorsement and creation. 


Conclusion 


Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility have always enticed the readers and 
the creative people. Jane Austen with the might of her pen successfully passed her experience 
and perspective to her readers. What she achieved through words, cinema has been able to 
achieve the desired effect upon the audience. It may be firmly stated that the cinema achieved the 
appealing effect of the classics through its execution of its innate craft and the success of the 
adaptations. The Directors have truly endorsed the vision of the writer and have been successful 
to a great extent in preserving the art and the wonderful story told by the novelist. From time to 
time many cinema creators have recreated the magic of the masterpieces on the silver screen. 
Therefore it may be concluded that as long as cinema makers and creative writers are present in 
the world the entire human race will get to watch the most beautiful stories penned down by 
writers being preserved and showcased in the most exquisite manner on the silver screen. 
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Introduction 


Brick Lane was published in 2003 and is a novel written by British author Monica Ali, who was 
born in Bangladesh. It is one of the works that will compete for the Man Booker Prize. Brick 
Lane, a movie that was adapted from the novel and was published in 2007, was directed by Sarah 
Gavron, who is from the United Kingdom. It was her first time directing something. Controversy 
arose in response to both the book and the movie. Monica Ali is a British author who was born in 
1967 in Dhaka, East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). Her mother is of English descent, while her 
father is Bengali. She migrated with her family to England in 1971, during the Bangladeshi War 
of Independence, and completed her schooling at Wadham College, Oxford. She was voted the 
Best of Young British Novelists by Granta. Ali's debut novel, Brick Lane (2003), has won 
several awards, including the British Book Award for the Booker Prize. This book portrays the 
lives of Bengali immigrants in East London. Brick Lane centres on the lives of Nazneen, a 
woman who is forced into an arranged marriage with Chanu, a guy who is twice her age. Along 
with her spouse, she moves to London. Ali was excellent in depicting the life of Nazneen, who in 
the beginning of the story struggles to survive and longs to return home. Much has changed for 
her over time, especially since her friendship with Karim, the community leader who has brought 
her outfits to sew. In the end, her husband begins making plans to return home, but she finds a 
home in London and refuses to return to Bangladesh. From reading Ali's Brick Lane, we can see 
that he focuses on whether individuals can manage their lives outside of their own nation and 
whether they view themselves as outsiders or insiders. It is important to note that this specific 
work has been criticised due to Ali's depiction of Bangladeshis. She was accused of orchestrating 
an unfavourable impression among British citizens, particularly following the 2007 film 
adaptation of Brick Lane, for which Germaine Greer blasted Ali in The Guardian. (Stade and 
Karbiener, 2009). According to Al Deek (2016), Brick Lane is a novel that incorporates and 
shows many generations of displaced migrants and investigates their lives in greater depth. It 
also encompasses several cultures and geographic regions (East Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
England), especially after September 11, 2001. Moreover, he observes that this story 
encompasses a variety of issues, including mental and cultural ghettoization, memory, identity 
representation, the meaning of home, and the multicultural society in London. Despite its title, 
Monica Ali's ground-breaking work is not about Brick Lane and has little to say about the 
commercialised or trendy characteristics of the neighbourhood. Instead, she writes about the 
dominant Bangladeshi community — Brick Lane has a rich migrant heritage dating back to the 
French Huguenots and encompassing the Irish, the Jews, and more recently the Bangladeshis, 
who came to London in the fifties and sixties in search of that elusive 'better life' — and focuses 
on the ghettoised council estates that tower like limbs on splinter streets. These rather eerie 
estates are home to thousands of Bangladeshis, particularly from the province of Sylhet, a 
once-poor rural district that has become relatively prosperous due to remittances from British 
Bangladeshis. If you visit Sylhet, one of the first things you will notice as you drive from the 
airport into the city centre is a big billboard promoting Taj Shops on Brick Lane — a peculiar 
sight and a strong indication that Brick Lane is well-known internationally as well as locally. 
Monica Ali has stated in interviews that she has no special feeling of home, a sentiment echoed 
by her main character in Brick Lane, Nazneen, who struggles to adapt to life in London. It might 
be claimed that Ali's lack of local understanding of the Sylheti community affects the realism of 
the characters. Ali is of half Bengali and half Anglo ancestry. She was raised in Lancashire, 
attended Oxford University, and has no personal ties to the Brick Lane neighbourhood. Ali was 
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placed on the 2003 Man Booker Prize shortlist for her critically acclaimed and best-selling novel, 
which poses the issue of whether she crafted a tale and characters that people wanted to hear and 
believe. 


The narrative by Monica Ali begins with the birth of Nazneen in a Bangladeshi hamlet. The 
sudden loss of Nazneen's mother compels her to choose an unorthodox route. The story takes 
place between 1985 and 2002 and centres on three major people who reside on a fictitious East 
End council estate. Nazneen is introduced as the subservient, village, virgin bride transported to 
London to begin a new life with her corpulent, older, and opinionated husband, Chanu. The third 
character is Karim, a second-generation street-smart Sylheti 'boy' who becomes Nazneen's 
‘boyfriend’ and is quickly radicalised after September 11th. The work features a three-tiered 
structure that traces the changing landscape of each main character. Notably, Chanu is not 
originally from Sylhet. He sees himself as a minority inside a minority, indicating his alienation 
from a group he regards as backward, narrow-minded, and excessively religious. Chanu, an 
ambitious immigrant, claims to have a high level of education and has framed diplomas to show 
it. He symbolises the Bengali immigrant who is filled with hope for a prosperous future, only to 
have his hopes repeatedly dashed. Idealistically, he proposes constructing a "mobile" library that 
would "transport the immense world of literature to this tiny estate" and therefore open the eyes 
of the Sylhetis, who appear to have intentionally isolated themselves from the rest of the world. 
He pities those Sylhetis who refuse to acquire English and never "leave home," preferring to 
retain their hearts "back there" and "recreate the hamlet here." 


The novel Brick Lane does not represent all books written on Bangladeshis or the region. There 
is potential for more complex narratives. The work seems unrealistic in its depiction of the locals 
and scenery. It is as though the estate is stuck in a faraway, unreachable version of east London. 
A more accurate name would have been Mile End. Despite this, Monica Ali can give her main 
character Nazneen a nuanced and distinguishable tone. In her work, she hopes to provide a voice 
to those who are rarely heard. With Brick Lane, Monica Ali became an overnight phenomenon, 
the darling of multicultural circles and the white publishing world. The novel and its 2006 film 
adaptation sparked a series of demonstrations along Brick Lane. In contrast to the novel, which 
has an almost all Sylheti-Bangladeshi cast, the film adaptation of Brick Lane, directed by Sarah 
Gavron, features a primarily non-Bangladeshi cast in prominent parts. Nazneen was played by 
Tannishtha Chatterjee, a renowned Indian art-house actor; Karim was played by Christopher 
Simpson; and Chanu was played by Satish Kaushik, an Indian film-director and comedy actor. 
Chatterjee and Kaushik's dark skin allowed them to be presented as "authentic" Bangladeshis, 
proving that authenticity games are fascinating. 


Objectives & Discussions 


This study also seeks to participate in discussions on the distinctive positionality of diasporic 
writers, as well as the validity and authenticity of diasporic representations of "home." 
Authenticity and representation have always been central concerns in contemporary discourses 
on homeland and diaspora. Once, Uma Parameswaran, who was born in India, wrote to her 
fellow expatriates from Canada: “Home is where your feet are, and may your heart be there too, 
and I would hope that we write about the world around us and not about the world we have left 
behind” (291). From Naipaul to Rushdie, Mistry to Vassanji, nearly all diaspora writers have 
attempted to write about "home," despite their distance from the actual contemporary condition 
of their motherlands and their tendency to construct "imaginary homelands." Many diaspora 
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writers are criticised for losing touch with the objective everyday reality back home. It is often 
said that their home narratives are mostly shaped by memory and distance, and that as a result, 
the world they take their readers into is full of fragments and distorted images. The question is 
whether Monica Ali, who is half-Bangladeshi by birth and British in every other respect, can 
represent the Bangladeshi community in London with authenticity. Does she have the right to 
speak for Bangladesh or the Bangladeshi diaspora if she was neither a resident of Brick Lane nor 
a member of any other close-knit Asian community during her youth or adulthood? Diasporic 
writers try to reach readers all over the world, but they are careful to keep their individuality, 
difference, and marginality (Spivak, “A Literary Representation of the Subaltern” 246). A 
"second space" of exile and cultural isolation is proposed for the diasporic writer; alternatively, 
Homi Bhabha's "third space" of hostility, continual tension, and disorder. The "ethnic trap" 
functions as "exotica," and such a narrative "encashes on the marketability of the homeland," so 
to speak, in many works written by diasporic authors. (Mishra 284). 


South Asian diasporic literature exposes a geographical diversity that reveals an abundance of 
urban images. Cities are highlighted as locations of transformation. In the name of an object 
called "Brick Lane," lines were made about how to identify, debate, and defend literary and 
cultural identities. People who felt deceived and humiliated appear to have staged the biggest 
protests against the novel (2003) and then the film adaptation (2006), when the producers sought 
to shoot sequences on the actual Brick Lane. However, it seems that the media exaggerated the 
significance of the demonstrations. For instance, there were allegations of book burnings that 
turned out to be false, presumably to promote a parallel between Brick Lane and the Satanic 
Verses, the novel by Salman Rushdie that sparked demonstrations and the burning of copies. 
Initially, violent uprisings were required to attract attention to the region and get things moving. 
Second, it is doubtful if anything will ever happen at all. The task force only “looks” at the 
situation and does not actually do anything. And their final result is a “verdict” and not a 
solution. In two years’, time it is too late for many of the concerned teenagers anyway. 
Immigrants reconcile their pasts with their present circumstances in order to construct new 
identities. In a foreign environment, a person's subjectivity is either subdued or triggered. 
Cultural limitations produce apprehension. Nazneen and Chanu encounter unfamiliar aspects of a 
foreign nation. Nonetheless, the layers are untangled so that they can develop their 
consciousness, allowing them to mature in their own unique ways. In the case of Chanu, his 
claustrophobia is more dominant, causing him to despair because he anticipates a perilous 
situation for his family in London, at the expense of their traditions and culture. However, 
Nazneen tends to confront and experience a new existence with distress. She is mended by the 
passage of time and the emergence of new opportunities. Her courageous decision to negotiate 
her conventional identity expands the meaning of life by liberating her from her anxieties. Her 
awareness incorporates the present into a strong connection to her homeland. However, her 
experiences cause her to abandon the memory of her homeland. Ali effectively investigates 
memories of home, the anomalous status of immigrants, and the "in-betweenness" that resists 
consistency and unconventional notions of fixity and belonging. Her writings were infused with 
the vitality of melancholy, and the concept of home inhabited both the physical space and the 
symbolic conception of where one belongs. Ali departs from the conventional structure of 
identity crises and offers a reconciliatory conclusion for each of the narrative's main characters. 
In Brick Lane, the "escalation" of dread to an irrational level relates to an environment that has 
both negative and positive implications when one step back is two steps forward. Life is renewed 
for those who muster the fortitude to challenge their current circumstance. 
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How realistic is the dystopian depiction of Bangladesh in Brick Lane? Brick Lane's depiction of 
Bangladeshi women, both at home and abroad, appears dismal and at times even melodramatic to 
many. Undoubtedly, a great number of Bangladeshis questioned the veracity of representation 
after seeing such a monochromatically gloomy image. As in Bangladesh, destitution, 
unemployment, and deprivation dominate Ali's Bangladeshi community in Tower Hamlets. To 
depict the lives of the Bangladeshi youth in Nazneen's estate, Ali employs the stereotype of the 
Asian gang that thrives on violence, substance abuse, and crime. The stabbing of a boy as a result 
of a fight between two gangs with a history of rivalry has sparked a heated debate, although 
many in Brick Lane have dismissed it as a fabrication by the white press to malign Bangladeshis, 
just as they have dismissed the novel as the product of an almost evil imagination. The 
community's religious identity is shown as a difficult bargaining between a Bengali cultural 
space in the diaspora and the global Muslim religious space of the ummah. Ironically, it is the 
second-generation newcomers who want to highlight their global Islamic identity rather than 
their local Bengali identity. Already far from home and an easy target for white racists at first, 
their religious identity may have helped them stand up for themselves and regain their pride and 
courage, even though they wear jeans, stutter when they speak Bengali, and try hard to adopt 
British ways. Nazneen, on the other hand, tries to negotiate identity from the point of view of 
British-Bangladeshi nationalism. Chanu, on the other hand, is all about keeping a pure culture, 
identity, and heritage. In fact, he would rather leave England for the Golden Bengal of Tagore's 
songs because he thinks Bangladesh is a safer place for his daughters to grow up. Ali's novel 
could be seen as a group coming-of-age story of many migrant Bangladeshi women who work 
with what little personal space they have to become more independent. So, the author favours 
London and hybridity. She talks about the need to assimilate and seems to discourage 
ghettoization or sticking to one idea of identity and community. This is shown by how the 
"traditionalist" characters are finally made fun of or even hated. According to Yasmin Hussain, 
the novel fails in conveying the atmosphere and experience of Bangladeshi culture from within, 
as there are no community events and activities, except for the acrimonious defence group 
meetings which Nazneen attends in a local hall; Nazneen does not attend any wedding or funeral, 
nor are there any religious festival such as Eid which, for Hussain, are central to the 
reaffirmation of Muslim South Asian culture in the diaspora, marked in the narrative (108-09). 


From Fiction to Film 


In order to turn Brick Lane into a movie, a lot of decisions had to be made about what the 
movie's themes would be. The movie's director, Sarah Gavron, was able to turn the book into a 
one-and-a-half-hour movie. But she had to leave out a lot of people and events in order to do 
that. In the second part, I said that Brick Lane has too many ideas going on at once. Sarah 
Gavron, on the other hand, decided to write about the different kinds of love that people can 
have. In contrast to the novel's introduction, in which we are thrust into the dramatic birth of 
Nazneen and hear how her mother refuses to take her to hospital, the film's opening sequences 
provide a quite different picture. At the beginning of the film, we hear Nazneen, the film's 
narrator, singing a traditional Bangladeshi song. Peaceful and gentle. Nazneen is seen as a little 
girl, exploring the verdant pastures beyond the hamlet with a child's wonder, and Hasina follows 
suit. The film presents lovely, colourful images with traditional singing, in contrast to the novel's 
horrific opening, which describes Nazneen's birth and how she is abandoned to her Fate. In the 
story, it is not revealed until much later that Nazneen's mother committed suicide, and that her 
sister Hasina, who saw the event, hid it from her for their whole lives. Nazneen, however, sees 
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her mother drown herself at the opening of the film, with the explanation that "my mother could 
not endure."(00:02:28) Nazneen's voice then tells us that after that, they stopped talking about 
her mother's death. Her father believes that by matching her with a well-educated guy who lives 
overseas, he has given her the best chance for happiness. When Nazneen sees the photo of her 
husband, we as viewers do not know what she thinks, but the age difference between the guy in 
the photo and the youthful, attractive Nazneen says volumes. The novel begins with Nazneen's 
arrival in London in 1985, whereas the film begins in 2001. Because of this distinction, much of 
the story's earlier events are only revealed in retrospect or via the accounts of other characters. In 
the novel, Razia is one of the first women to befriend Nazneen, but when she moves into an 
apartment near Nazneen in the film, Mrs. Islam introduces them. In the movie, Nazneen is a 
better character, even though she is even more quiet and alone than she was in the book. 
Nazneen is strong because the makers picked her to be there when her mother killed herself. In 
the movie, this is a change from the book that helps Nazneen. In the book, Hasina was there 
when their mother killed herself. This could be why she runs away from "Fate" because she does 
not want to end up like her mother. In the movie, however, it is Nazneen who takes advantage of 
her mother's double standards. Her mother told her girls to keep going, but she could not do it 
herself. Nazneen knows this, and she uses her mother's knowledge to take chances she would not 
have taken otherwise. In the movie, Nazneen is not as tied to the idea of "Fate" as she is in the 
book. This makes her more reasonable. Nazneen wants to help financially because she wants to 
return to Bangladesh, but not so much that she wants to send money to Hasina. Instead, she 
wants to help Chanu with the "home fund" that would pay for their plane tickets. Viewers are 
initially receptive to Chanu since they lack any context on the first 16 years of their marriage. In 
contrast, Chanu's objectification and his explanation that he married her because "a blind uncle is 
better than no uncle" will shape the novel's readers' impressions of her. Nazneen is undoubtedly a 
conventional wife whose primary task is to look for the family, but she appears to have adapted 
well to the position, and Chanu appears to be content with her. Quite a few people from the book 
didn't make it into the movie. Dr. Azad has a little cameo as a dinner guest but otherwise has no 
role in the film. It seems like the director and scriptwriter decided to focus on fewer and different 
ideas than the book. In the end of the movie, it is Nazneen who realizes that there are two kinds 
of love and admits that she loves Chanu very much, which makes more sense. 


Conclusion 


What people would have said about Brick Lane if it had been released during the tumultuous 
political context of the late 1980s and early 1990s is difficult to fathom. Even though the picture 
omits a lot of backstories, I think the characters are more believable because of it. The film 
primarily explores the various forms of romantic love. This is another fundamental idea, 
although it gets lost in the novel's sea of people and plot twists. It is difficult to see what the 
protesters have a problem with now that so much of the literary content has been excised and the 
characters have been given several dimensions. Remember the controversy the demonstrations 
sparked and the adjustments the film studio made to the set's location. Hopefully, the production 
company altered the film not for the sake of political correctness but rather to make the 
characters and situations more believable and the setting more familiar to the target audience. Ali 
seems to dislike most of her male protagonists. But the director of the film does, and this kind of 
affection and care serves to make the film more nuanced and believable. Considering my paper, I 
believe it is reasonable to state that the film does the Muslim men more justice than the book 
does. Not only has the director given the two main male characters more sympathetic 
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personalities and self-assurance, but she has also eliminated all other male characters who 
contribute to a negative view, such as Tariq, all the male characters Hasina meets in Bangladesh, 
and Mrs. Islam's two violent sons. One could view these alterations as the result of the need to 
omit portions of the narrative in order to suit the duration of a standard motion picture. However, 
the alterations seem to indicate that the directors felt that some of the characters in the novel 
were treated unjustly, as they have added character dimensions that were not in the novel. One 
could say that the director and the people who wrote the story were afraid of not being politically 
correct, so they tried to show Muslim guys in a more balanced way than the book does. But it is 
also possible that they thought that these changes made the personalities seem more real. Even 
though the book gives Muslim women a voice in some ways that many people feel they do not 
have, it does nothing to change the idea that Muslim men are controlling, religious, violent, in 
gangs, or, like Chanu, just plain stupid and untrustworthy. But just because the changes made to 
the movie make Muslim men look better and take it out of the "Orientalism" category does not 
mean that the movie is more interesting than the book. As I said in my paper, there are many 
things about the book that make it a lot of fun to read. Ali's speech is a big part of this 
accomplishment, and the narrator's speech is especially hard to show on film. It is not the point 
of Brick Lane to provide a historically accurate account, and the marketing of the book should 
have made that apparent to readers. In this respect, the film version differs significantly from the 
source text, providing a richer fictional portrayal of historical fact. 
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have been challenged. While the basic concept of feminism was 
born out from a wish to alleviate the social identity and 
constructions about women in society, the question arises whether 
the images of women in films and television not only have 
perpetuated existing sexist ideas but have helped to create them. A 
study of the television and film adaptations of Sex and the City 
shows how they attempt to break free from stereotypical 
representations of women that have been endorsed and perpetuated 
by popular culture. The paper also examines how the male gaze to a 
certain extent shapes and moulds the traditional roles of women in 
society, and to what lengths these traditional roles have been 


challenged in Sex and the City. 


1. Introduction-American Popular Culture 


When one talks of Popular Culture, the one that has the most global influence and the most 
impact on the world seems to be without a doubt, American Popular Culture. The influence of 
American culture in films is so strong that in different parts of the world as far reaching as Asia 
and Africa, popular American television shows and movies have become very familiar to the 
extent of becoming household names. Elizabeth Wurtzel defines this American influence on 
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Popular Culture in her work The Pop Culture Clause (2010) when she says, “We invented 
Hollywood, rock n’ roll, blue jeans, the gold rush, cable TV with thousands of channels, a 
military that is larger than those of the next fifteen combined, the shopping mall, and a store that 
sells nothing but socks. We invented Elvis and teen idols, we invented Disneyland and the roller 
coaster...” This strong global influence of American popular culture has meant that the 
representation of women in its media has a pervasive effect on women across the world. Culture 
can be a powerful platform influencing and perpetuating gender roles and representations. In a 
largely male-dominated film industry like Hollywood, undoubtedly one of America’s largest 
export to the world, issues of gender stereotyping and marginalization of women have come 
under scrutiny and criticism from feminists and cultural theorists. 


2. Sex and the City 


Candace Bushnell’s book Sex and the City since its publication in 1997 has become iconic in 
American Popular Culture, spawning off a television series by the HBO channel in 1998 loosely 
based on the characters of the book. As a sequel to the series, Sex and the City was made into a 
movie in 2008 and another sequel to the film entitled Sex and the City 2 was released in 2010. 
Hadley Freeman in her article “Rereading Sex and the City by Candace Bushnell” for The 
Gaurdian mentions that the book has been described as “revolutionary” by its fans for its 
portrayal of women and sex. Freeman further elucidates this saying, “It is perhaps more accurate 
to see Bushnell as the modern flame carrier of an established literary tradition: that of American 
(usually New York) women writers depicting the rigid social and slackening sexual rules of a 
very particular American (and, again, usually New York) set through a mix of close personal 
knowledge and fiction.” Bushnell’s Sex and the City was originally written as a newspaper 
column for ‘The New York Observer’ from 1994 to 1996, based on the life of the author and her 
friends’ experiences as single women living in the urban jungle of New York City. The television 
series and the movies are a loose adaptation of the book, as it follows the lives of four women in 
their mid-thirties to forties who share a close friendship with each other. The adaptations focus 
on their lives, each woman successful in her own right, tackling the different relationships in 
their lives and basically defying societal norms and making their mark in a patriarchal world. 


3. The Male Gaze 


Laura Mulvey in her seminal work Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema (1975) had put forward 
the notion that in cinema, gender roles are constructed in such a way that they cater to the 
pleasure of the male viewers so that the male gaze takes precedence over the female gaze and 
thus resulting in a display of power disparity between the genders: 

“In a world ordered by sexual imbalance, pleasure in looking has been split between active/male 
and passive/female. The determining male gaze projects its phantasy on to the female figure 
which is styled accordingly. In their traditional exhibitionist role women are simultaneously 
looked at and displayed, with their appearance coded for strong visual and erotic impact so that 
they can be said to connote to-be looked-at-ness. Women displayed as sexual object is the 
leitmotif of erotic spectacle: from pin-ups to strip-tease, from Ziegfeld to Busby Berkeley, she 
holds the look, plays to and signifies the male desire.” 

The male gaze implies a shift in power, with women reduced to being on display, becoming 
spectacles. “The representation of ‘Woman’ as a spectacle to be looked at pervades visual 
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culture. In such representations, “Woman” is defined solely in terms of sexuality, as an object of 
desire, in relation to, or as a foil for, ‘Man’.” (Chaudhuri 2) 


4. Repudiation of the male gaze in Sex and the City 


But the television series of Sex and the City and the two movie adaptations of the book of the 
same name seems to repudiate this presumption by appealing to a female dominated audience 
that seems to dismiss the more rigid and narrow female stereotypes of either the self-sacrificing 
woman or the femme fatale which had been persistent in popular culture before. The four main 
characters of the celluloid adaptations of Sex and the City, living in the urban jungle of 
Manhattan openly talk about sex and revel in their sexual pleasures just like men. The feminist 
ideology seems to take root here where the women have complete independence to assert their 
sexual rights and pleasures, claiming ownership of the narcissistic gaze and in a reversal of roles 
men become the sex objects. Power becomes synonymous with sexual conquest. The person who 
has sexual control in the relationship becomes the one who wields the power. Power dynamics is 
thus equated with sexual liberation. In The Feminine Mystique, Betty Friedan raises the problem 
that arises saying, “But what happens when a woman bases her whole identity on her sexual role; 
when sex is necessary to make her ‘feel alive’? To state it quite simply, she puts impossible 
demands on her own body, her “female-ness,’ as well as on her husband and his ‘maleness’.” 
(216) 


5. Women and the female gaze 


Sex and the City, whether it was the HBO series or the movie versions, is revolutionary in the 
sense that this was a show where the primary focus was on the women and their point of view, 
shying away from masculine imageries that are prevalent and dominant in media representations. 
To give importance to the female gaze and facilitate a paradigm shift from the male gaze to the 
female gaze means that the way in which the story is projected on screen must undergo a change 
in narration, style and focus. Therefore, the female viewpoint is emphasized through the voice of 
Carrie Bradshaw, and her narration through her columns become crucial. To substantiate the 
female stance or perspective, female consumerism becomes an important aspect of the show. In 
the first movie adaptation of Sex and the City: The Movie (2008), after the shots of the concrete 
jungle of New York, in the opening scene, the camera zooms in on a window display that is filled 
with designer goods while a young woman in her twenties looks in hungrily at the display. The 
narratorial voice of Carrie in Sex and the City: The Movie (2008) explains, “Year after year, 20 — 
something women come to New York City in search of the two L’s: Labels and Love.” (2:24:30) 

Sex and the City celebrates femininity and sexuality, yet at the same time endorsing financial 
independence and liberation in a way no other films have done so. In a symbolic scene, In Sex 
and the City 2 (2010) the four friends at a nightclub in Abu Dhabi find themselves on the stage 
of the karaoke bar singing the song ‘I am Woman’. The song is a feminist anthem that was 
co-written by Helen Reddy and Ray Burton in 1972 and is a song of women empowerment. As 
the four women, Carrie, Samantha, Miranda and Charlotte sing the song, it becomes a narrative 
of the film’s message on the empowerment of women in a patriarchal society. Rachel Brodsky in 
her article “Helen Reddy’s ‘I am Woman’: The Story Behind The Song”, published on March] 
2022, said about the song: “... ‘I am Woman’ was Reddy sounding off about the entertainment 
industry and all of the demeaning comments made to her by men in positions of power. Reddy, 
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who had secured a recording contract in 1971 with Capitol Records, was becoming interested in 
the burgeoning feminist movement but could not find a song that articulated anything about 
women’s strength. So she decided to write a song of her own.” The song articulates the strength 
of the four women as they make their voice heard in a world dominated by men, (ironically in 
the United Emirates, a country where discrimination of women still prevails despite their 
constitution guaranteeing gender equality) and in this sense this feminist anthem becomes their 
anthem as the four of them sing together: 

“T am Woman, hear me roar 

In numbers too big to ignore 

And I know too much to go back an’ pretend 

Cause I’ve heard it all before 

And I’ve been down there on the floor 

No one’s ever gonna keep me down again 

...If I have to, I can do anything 

I am strong (strong) 

I am invincible (invincible) 

I am woman.” (00.54.10) 


6. Sisterhood and Sexuality 


The ideology of female bonding or ‘sisterhood’ is prominent. Being independent and finding 
emotional support from each other does not mean that the four main characters of Sex and the 
City give up on a successful relationship with a man. The bond that these women share means 
that they unconditionally support each other. Sexuality is out in the open and the television series 
as well as both the films of Sex and the City explore the raw sensual sex lives of these women. 
Sexual exploits not only abound in the text and films of Sex and the City but becomes the main 
subject over their meals when the four main characters get together. What was once considered a 
taboo subject, where ‘nice women’ did not openly talk about their sexual feelings, leaving it to 
the privacy of their bedrooms, Sex and the City is all about the celebration of their sexuality. 
Candace Bushnell’s book Sex and the City and its celluloid adaptations appeals to a mass female 
audience because it attempts to dismiss stereotypical images of women that had been prevalent in 
popular culture for many years which had been subsequently described by Betty Friedan’s The 
Feminine Mystique where traditional views considered that a woman’s place was at home 
keeping the hearth warm. The book Sex and the City, as well as its film adaptations have women 
talking about sex like men and more importantly, unabashedly having sex like their male 
counterparts. At the very core of Sex and the City is the feminist notion that it is the right of a 
women to have sexual relations and to have a right to enjoy it. Here is a world where women 
dictate the terms of their independence and live in a place where they have full ownership of the 
gaze and a narcissistic one at that, where instead of being the objects of sexual pleasures the men 
become their sex objects. Thus a man is measured and defined by his sexual competence by the 
women. The gaze is reversed when it comes to the question of sexuality and the women deal 
with their sexuality by their own terms and not the terms dictated by society. 

When it comes to owning their sexuality, the character of Samantha Jones exemplifies this as no 
other character does. She is the only character who does not succumb to patriarchal norms. 
Whereas the other three lead female characters are in committed relationships that ultimately end 
in marriage, Samantha Jones has her own independent views on relationship, sex, and marriage, 
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that breaks away from heteronormative norms. She acts like a man when it comes to sexual 
relations, believing she can do anything like a man. The men in her life are nothing more but to 
fulfil her physical sexual needs. In Sex and the City: The Movie (2008) Samantha is in a casual 
relationship with her protégé Smith Jerod and she does not want any serious commitment 
towards the relationship. When Smith presents her with a diamond ring that she had sought to get 
at an auction but was out bidden secretly by Smith, her first reaction instead of being overjoyed 
at being gifted the ring she wanted so badly is: “But I was going to get it for myself ...” (0.28.33) 
“...well, just to be clear, this is a ring with Diamonds not a diamond ring, right?” (0.28.48) 

The ring which is a symbol of commitment becomes a threat for Samantha as she sees it as an 
infringement upon her independence and freedom. Therefore, she makes it clear that the 
diamonds in the ring are not a sign of proposal. When Samantha slaves all day to make a meal 
for Jerod, and he comes home hours later she angrily confronts him telling him: “I am not the 
type of woman who sits home all day waiting for a man.” (0.37.12) Ultimately, she breaks up 
with Smith in spite of loving him. Putting herself first in her relationship she sees the danger of 
becoming too close to Smith Jerod, and this goes against the patriarchal notion of relationship 
where men are prioritised before women. Her reasoning for her breakup is: 

“T love you but I love me more. And I’ve been in a relationship with myself for forty-nine years 
and that is the one I need to work on.” (2.00.29) 


7. Transforming Sexual Objectification into Sexual Subjectification 


The most dominant theme in Sex and the City that directly challenges traditional feminine roles 
in pop culture is transforming sexual objectification into sexual subjectification. Sexual 
objectification implies women being sex objects and viewed purely for sexual gratification. On 
the other spectrum, sexual subjectification implies that women take control and take the initiative 
in matters of sex. Women objectify men sexually in a reversal of role and in doing so take on 
emotions which are typically associated with men. In Candace Bushnell’s book of Sex and the 
City, Carrie discusses her sexual encounter with her friends saying, “I think I’m turning into a 
man,” further explaining her bold statement by saying, “Well, afterwards, I didn’t feel a thing. I 
was like, gotta go to work, babe. Keep in touch. I completely forgot about him after that.” (49) 
This sense of emotional detachment and keeping sex purely physical had been seen more of a 
male trait. Susan J. Douglas in The Rise of Enlightened Sexism describes what has been 
traditionally ascribed gender roles, “Men are rational, women hysterical. Freud would have loved 
it. Because of these wild emotions, females are utterly occupied with relationships: boy drama, 
who’s nice, who’s not, who’s a bitch, who’s talking about whom behind their backs, parent-child 
relationships.” (206) In Sex and the City, in both the book and the adapted films, sex becomes 
pleasure rather than relational. Sexual double standards pave way for equal opportunity when it 
comes to sex. Sexuality becomes a means of attaining power and a tool to achieve their needs 
and ends. Sex is freely discussed among the four lead women characters, and any sexual exploit 
they might have had the night before is revealed and analysed together over food. Betty Friedan 
in The Feminine Mystique had addressed this issue of women becoming only sexual objects with 
no individual identity, playing a very submissive role. Sex and the City defies this very notion 
and subverts this image of women taking passive roles when it comes to sex. Female pleasure is 
given importance thereby challenging male dominant representations in media. Samantha’s 
sexual drive is like that of a man, and is driven more by physical lust whereas traditionally 
women equate sex with love on a more emotional level. 
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8. Feminism versus Femininity 


Sex and the City represents a world where women are feminist but at the same time feminine and 
attractive. The women in this world are sexually, financially independent and although it can be 
argued that in the celluloid adaptations of the book, patriarchal ideology of marriage is strongly 
dominant, the women are at liberty to make their choice. Samantha Jones stands as an example 
of the liberated woman who stands firm in her choice of being single. Miranda, the tough lawyer, 
works while her husband stays at home with their child, a reversal of roles in a patriarchal 
society. The popularity of Sex and the City with its storyline of four independent modern women 
living in what Susan J. Douglas describes in her book The Rise of Enlightened Sexism as a 
“timeless world of shopping and female bonding” (Douglas 175), is testament to the changing 
image of women in Popular Culture. But even the liberated and successful women of Sex and the 
City recognize that they still face numerous obstacles in a world that is still dominated by men. 
When Miranda in Sex and the City 2 has a sudden epiphany on why her boss ignores her most of 
the time, her words sum up the prevailing hurdle that women still face despite the advances 
women have made to be heard and be relevant in a man’s world. They are seen as threats in 
upsetting the power structure in society where men have the upper hand. “You know I’m just 
realizing it wasn’t my tone of voice that my boss didn’t like. It was the fact that I had a voice. 
Men in the U.S. pretend they’re comfortable with strong women but really a lot of them would 
prefer us eating French fries behind our veils.” (01.37.14) 


9. Conclusion 


To conclude, Sex and the City whether it’s the book or the adaptations, attempts to depict the 
liberated woman breaking free from patriarchal norms that she is traditionally chained to. 
Women like Carrie, Samantha and Miranda are independent financially and they strive to dictate 
life on their own terms. They are as competitive as their male counterparts, financially or 
sexually, but this can be misconstrued for aggressiveness, although being aggressive is seen as a 
male trait. Helen O’Hara in her book Women vs Hollywood quotes the late actress Bette Davis: 
“When a man gives his opinion he’s a man, but when a woman gives her opinion she’s a bitch.” 
(276) This famous quote underlines how women are still seen even in today’s world when they 
try to break free from traditional feminine roles. 
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